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ABSTRACT 


The value of U.S. agricultural exports to the USSR dropped from $3.0 billion in 1979 to $1.2 billion in 
1980, as a result of U.S. foreign policy export controls taken in response to the Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan. The controls and the appropriate circumstances under which they might be lifted are under 
review. During 1980, the Soviets suffered a second consecutive poor harvest, with grain production 
amounting to 189.2 million metric tons. Meat production fell to 15.1 million tons. Soviet agricultural 
policy is seen shifting toward more efficient feeding, expanded private plot production, and more mod- 
est goals in 1981-85. Nevertheless, targets for grain and meat production in 1981 seem overly optimis- 
tic. 


Keywords: Soviet Union, U.S. sales suspension, agricultural production, crops, livestock, agricultural 
inputs, 5-Year Plan, agricultural trade. 
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CONVERSION EQUIVALENTS 


One Kilogram equals 2.2046 pounds 

One centner or metric quintal - 220.46 pounds 

One metric ton 10 centners or 2204.6 pounds 
One hectare a 2.471 acres 


Metric tons to bushels 


One metric ton Bushels 
Wheat, potatoes, and soybeans 36.743 
Rye, corn, and grain sorghum 39.368 
Barley 45.929 
Oats 68.894 


To convert centners per hectare to bushel per acre, 
multiply by: 


Wheat, potatoes and soybeans 1.487 
Rye, corn, and grain sorghum 1.593 
Barley 1.8587 
Oats 2.788 
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FOREWORD 


This report reviews and analyzes major developments in Soviet agriculture during 1980 and provides information on 
the 1981 outlook. Because 1981 marks the beginning of a new Five-Year Plan period in the USSR, we have included an 
analysis of the agricultural goals for 1981-85, and examined possible new directions in Soviet agricultural policy. 

During almost all of 1980, the United States maintained restrictions on the sale of agricultural commodities destined 
for the Soviet feed-livestock economy. These restrictions were put in place in response to the Soviet invasion of Afghan- 
istan. Consequently, U.S. agricultural exports to the Soviet Union plummeted, and the Soviets made major efforts to 
counteract the adverse consequences of the suspension. Nevertheless, Soviet data show that animals were under consid- 
erable feeding stress during 1980, a result of both the suspension and USSR’s domestic crop shortfalls. On January 1, 
1981, these export controls were extended. Currently, the circumstances under which the controls might be lifted 
remain under review. 

This report updates and supplements statistics and other information found in USSR Agricultural Situation: Review of 
1979 and Outlook for 1980 (Supplement 1 to World Agricultural Situation Report (WAS) Number 21) and The U.S. Sales 
Suspension and Soviet Agriculture, an October Assessment (Supplement 1 to WAS-23). 


Angel O. Byrne coordinated and directed this report. Sections were written by Angel O. Byrne, Anton F. Malish, Yuri 
Markish, and Mary Ponomarenko. Carolyn Miller prepared the statistical data. The U.S. Agricultural Attache in Mos- 
cow provided considerable information. The manuscript was prepared for publication by Bernardine Holland and Rose 
Mayhew of the International Economics Division. 

Data used in this report are largely compiled from published official Soviet statistics. For this report, data for past 
years were checked against most recent Soviet statistics and corrections or revisions made as necessary. 

We welcome any comments, suggestions, or questions concerning either this report or the current agricultural situa- 
tion in the USSR. Responses should be directed to Eastern Europe and USSR Branch, International Economics Division, 
Economics and Statistics Service, USDA, Room 314, 500-12th Street, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250. Our telephone 
number is (202)447-8380. 


ANTON F. MALISH, Chief 
Eastern Europe-USSR Branch 


International Economics Division 
April 17, 1981 
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USSR AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


Review of 1980 and Outlook for 1981 


Summary 


During 1980, the United States instituted and main- 
tained foreign-policy export controls on agricultural com- 
modities destined for the Soviet feed-livestock economy. 
As a result of these actions, the value of U.S. agricultur- 
al exports to the USSR declined from $3 billion in 1979 
to $1.2 billion in 1980. It would have fallen about one bil- 
lion dollars more had not the United States honored its 
trade obligations with the USSR and permitted the ship- 
ment of 8 million tons of wheat and corn authorized in 
each of the last two agreement years under the U.S.- 
USSR Grain Agreement. In addition, about $400 million 
in U.S. shipments of superphosphoric acid was denied the 
Soviet Union under the same foreign policy controls. On 
January 1, 1981, these controls were extended, and 
currently, the circumstances under which they might be 
lifted are under review. 

The suspension denied the Soviets about 12 million 
tons of U.S. grain during the 1979/80 July-June market- 
ing year. By searching the world for additional supplies 
and paying higher prices, they made up about half the 
total. During 1980/81, the Soviets appear to be making a 
maximum effort to import grain, and should enter about 
35 million tons, including shipments under the last year 
of the U.S..USSR Grain Agreement. The prospects of 
being denied all access to U.S. grains should the suspen- 
sion continue has prompted the Soviets to send various 
signals that they are anxious to discuss renewal of the 
Agreement. 

The effects of the sales suspension are overlayed with 
the second successive poor year for Soviet agriculture. 
Total agricultural output was valued at 121 billion 
rubles, 2 percent below last year’s level, 6 percent below 
the 1978 record and 11 percent below the 1980 plan. Not 
only was the grain crop disappointing, but output of 
non-grain crops—with the exception of cotton—fell below 
plan. 

Grain production totaled 189.2 million metric tons, up 
10 million tons from 1979, but 46 million tons below the 
plan. The grain area, at 126.6 million hectares, was 
slightly above that of 1979. Yields, at 1.50 tons per hec- 
tare, were about 5 percent above those of the previous 
year. 

The poor outturn resulted from adverse weather, pri- 
marily in the European USSR. While winterkill was 
probably less than normal, the spring crop went in late 
because of prolonged cool, wet weather. Heavy rains dur- 
ing the growing season, and continued wet weather dur- 
ing harvest reduced what might otherwise have been a 
good crop. Soviet planners apparently have made no 
adjustments for 1979 and 1980’s weather losses and 
planned annual average production for 1981-85 is the 
same figure (238-243 million tons) originally announced 
at the July 1978 Central Committee Plenum. Forage 
crops were up in 1980 but apparently were of generally 
low quality. 


Non-grain crops also suffered. Potato production fared 
poorest of all, and at 67 million tons, was the worst crop 
since 1962. Poor potato crops in Eastern Europe 
compromised the most likely Soviet source for additional 
supplies. Fresh vegetable production, at 25.9 million tons, 
was 5 percent below 1979 output, and 9 percent below 
plan. 

Sunflowerseed production, at 4.65 million tons, dropped 
14 percent below last year’s mediocre crop and was 3 mil- 
lion tons short of plan. Soybean production, estimated at 
540,000 tons, rose above last year’s abysmal crop. Cot- 
tonseed from the record cotton crop also increased. 
Vegetable oil production, at 2.6 million tons, dropped 6 
percent from output in 1979. Imports of large quantities 
of soybeans in 1980 partially offset lower domestic 
oilseed production. 

Sugarbeet production rose 4 percent above last year’s 
sharply reduced crop. Output, at 79.6 million tons, was 
almost 19 million tons below plan. Total sugar production 
(including that processed from imported sugarcane) was 
10.1 million tons, down 5 percent from 1979. 

Cotton was the success story in 1980. Output reached a 
record 9.96 million tons (seed cotton) or 14.3 million 
bales (lint basis). Seed cotton output was up 9 percent 
above 1979’s record and the plan target. 

Despite the tight feed situation in 1980, cattle, and 
most probably poultry inventories managed to show 
small gains. Hog and sheep and goat inventories dropped, 
however. Cattle numbers, including cows, reached 115.5 
million head on January 1, 1981, and poultry numbers 
probably reached close to a billion. Hog numbers, on the 
other hand, dropped by 400,000 head to 73.5 million; 
total sheep and goat numbers fell by over 2 million head. 

Meat production in 1980 totaled 15.1 million tons 
(slaughter weight), down 3 percent from a year earlier 
and almost 4 percent below the revised-downward plan. 
Milk production, at 90.7 million tons, fell 3 percent from 
a year earlier and was short of the revised-downward 
plan by 4.5 million tons. Egg production continued on the 
upswing and reached a record 67.7 billion eggs. 

Agricultural investments rose 2 percent over 1979 to 
36 billion rubles. Agriculture accounted for 27 percent of 
total capital investments in the national economy, a pro- 
portion unchanged for several years. In 1980, 700,000 
hectares of newly irrigated land and 650,000 hectares of 
newly drained land were brought into agricultural 
production—in both instances, below plan. Tractor 
deliveries to agriculture continued to lag in 1980, as they 
did in 1979. Truck and grain combine deliveries rose in 
number, however. Fertilizer production gained 10 percent 
to 104 million tons, and fertilizer deliveries to agricul- 
ture reached 82 million tons. 

The October 1980 Plenum of the Communist Party and 
events leading up to the 26th Party Congress in Febru- 
ary, suggested that significant developments in agrarian 


policy are in the offing. One such development was a 
January decree aimed at expanding output in the private 
sector. A notable feature was the establishment of a con- 
tracting arrangement between the private and public 
sectors, which would greatly expand the number of 
animals a private-plot holder can keep. This major depar- 
ture from orthodox ideology focuses on correcting the 
deficiencies in meat and milk production. 

A second important decision made in 1980 involved the 
establishment of a “food-program’”’. Its main goal is to 
expand the integrated agro-industrial complex. Such 
expansion wouid better coordinate planning, financing, 
and management of various branches of the economy 
related to agricultural production, and the processing 
and marketing of agricultural commodities. Mikhail Gor- 
bachev, the youngest member of the Politburo, was 
chosen to lead this new approach in “farm to store” plan- 
ning. 

The new 5-Year Plan (1981-85) for agriculture is less 
ambitious than the 1976-80 plan. The scaled-down goals 


are partly a consequence of the difficulties generated in 
a centrally-planned economy when certain sectors seek 
frequent revisions (usually downward) in their output 
targets. Nevertheless, targets in two key areas, grains 
and meat, seem overly optimistic. The increase in grain 
production is to come entirely from higher yields, and it 
is unlikely that the Soviets can increase fertilizer appli- 
cation and labor productivity sufficiently to achieve a °5- 
year average of record yields. Secondly, while the prob- 
lem of protein-deficiency in animal rations is well 
known, it is not certain that the major effort to expand 
fodder production and protein-rich crops will be the 
answer, at least before 1985. Thus, the Soviets are likely 
to remain major purchasers of grains, oilseeds, and oil- 
meals during the Eleventh 5-Year Plan. Their efforts at 
improving feeding efficiency, expanding crop yields, and 
achieving a better distribution of high quality food pro- 
ducts, all would normally be associated with expanded 
U.S. exports, a possibility now partly closed off by Soviet 
actions and the sales suspension. 


WET, COOL WEATHER REDUCES 1980 GRAIN PRODUCTION 


Soviet grain production in 1980 amounted to 189.2 mil- 
lion metric tons, up 10 million tons from 1979, but 46 
million tons below plan (table 1). ! The shortfall was a 
significant disappointment to Soviet planners who for 
1979 and 1980 suffered a cumulative plan shortfall of 94 
million tons. The Soviets were left to stress achievement 
of an annual production of ‘over 200 million tons” (actu- 
ally 205 million tons) average for the first time during 
the Tenth 5-Year Plan. Even this level fell short of the 
planned annual average of 215-220 million tons. The 
Soviets noted that only two years of the plan period, 
1976 and 1978, were favorable for grain production. 

Grain area in 1980 amounted to 126.6 million hectares, 
slightly above 1979’s. Grain yields in 1980 would be 
about 1.50 metric tons per hectare, up about 5 percent 
from last year, but only slightly better than the average 
yields achieved during the Ninth 5-Year Plan (1971-75). 
To reach 1981 targets, grain yields would have to dupli- 
cate the record (1.85 tons per hectare) achieved in 1978. 


Winter grains were sown on 36.9 million hectares dur- 
ing the fall of 1979, almost 4 million hectares more than 
in 1978. Planting took place under generally dry condi- 
tions in parts of the Ukraine, Caucasus, and Volga Val- 
ley. As a result, some uneven plant development occurred 
before winter dormancy, but precipitation through 
December alleviated most dry conditions. Snow cover was 
generally adequate in areas where frigid temperatures 
were reported; moderate temperatures prevailed where 
little or no snow was present. Winter grains emerged 
from dormancy in generally good condition, and winter- 


1 Soviet data on grain production are in terms of “bunker- 
weight”, i.e., grain as it comes from the combine. It therefore 
contains varying amounts of moisture and foreign matter. 


kill probably amounted to about 11 percent, better than 
normal in recent years. The Soviet rural-interest newspa- 
per, Selskaya Zhizn, reported that over-wintering was 
satisfactory almost everywhere, and adequate moisture 
supplies suggested a good grain crop was in prospect. 

The warm spring weather, however, was late in arriv- 
ing. Throughout March and April, the Soviet press car- 
ried stories about the unseasonably cold and wet weather 
that delayed and complicated spring field work and 
washed nutrients from the soil. By April 28, the Soviets 
had sown only 9.5 million hectares of spring small grains 
and pulses, 18.2 million hectares less than the average 
sown by that date during 1974-79. 

The weather complicated planting, forcing some sowing 
at nighttime, and causing optimum sowing dates to pass 
before the seed drills could get in the fields. As late as 
May 29, Izvestiya reported: 


It was cold last week in the USSR’s European terri- 
tory, particularly in the Central and Volga-Vyatka 
regions. Forecasters say that this kind of cold spell 
occurs only once in 30-50 years. In some oblasts 
there was even a temporary snow cover—also a rare 
phenomenon for the latter half of May. 


Spring weather in the Urals, Kazakhstan, and Western 
Siberia was more favorable. Here, where drought is the 
principal concern, higher moisture levels improved the 
outlook for seed germination and crop development. 

Seeding of spring grains and pulses was virtually fin- 
ished in the USSR by June 9, when spring grains and 
pulses covered about 97 million hectares. 

During the summer, unusual weather patterns contin- 
ued. Sukhovei-like conditions (hot, dry winds) briefiy 
invaded the southeastern grain areas of the New Lands, 
and hot dry conditions were prevalent south of an arc 
across the lower Volga, Northern Kazakhstan and the 
Southern Urals. Grain crops within this area were under 


stress because of inadequate moisture supplies. In the 
western part of European USSR, heavy rainfall contin- 
ued, and water standing in the fields damaged grain 
crops. High winds and rain flattened extensive grain 
areas, and weeds heavily infested many fields. Uneven 
and thin winter grain stands, short-strawed fields, 
instances of leaf rust, and small head size were noted. 

Weather also complicated harvesting conditions. 
Above-normal rainfall in many areas of European USSR 
persisted into the fall. The Soviets reported that com- 
bines had to be equipped with tracks to maneuver in 
rain-soaked fields and special attachments were fitted to 
harvest lodged grain. Instances of hand harvesting were 
also reported. In Kustanay, undersized grain was laid out 
in double windrows to speed threshing and reduce losses.” 
By September 1, 1980, only 78.3 million hectares of 
small grain and pulse crops were cut, the slowest harvest 
to that date in 10 years. By October 13, the area cut 
increased to 115.9 million hectares, about the same har- 
vest rate as in previous years, but the season probably 
ended with some grain still in the fields. 

The quality of the 1980 grain crop was probably rela- 
tively poor. On the average, a fifth of all grain harvested 
in the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic 
(RSFSR) during August lay in windrows more than a 
week waiting to be picked up and threshed, and the 
corresponding figure for the Ukraine was about an 
eighth. In the Non-Chernozem Zone (Non-Black Soil 
Zone) farmers and townsfolk reportedly turned windrows 
manually in order to speed up drying. ? Numerous arti- 
cles and radio broadcasts during September reflected con- 
cerns about instances of grain delivered with an exces- 
sive moisture content, spoiled grain, or grain sprouting.4 
Moscow Pravda on August 25, 1980 reported that in the 
Volgograd Oblast, “ . . . even wheat grown in the fields 
of the agricultural institute training farm is not dis- 
tinguished by a high gluten content this year.” 
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In the RSFSR, grain production amounted to about 105 
million tons, up 14 percent from 1979 (table 2). In the 
Ukraine, production also increased by 12 percent to 38.3 
million tons. In Kazakhstan, production fell 11 percent to 
27.5 million tons. In the minor grain growing republics, 
grain production was about 19 million tons, about the 
same as last year. Grain procurements in 1979 were 
about 63 million tons (table 3), but during 1980, procure- 
ment data, which is normally used as an indication of 
crop outturn, was too spotty to be of much forecast value. 
Long after the harvest was completed procurements were 
reported to have amounted to 70 million tons. 

Wheat production in 1980 rose to 98.1 million tons 
from 90.1 million tons in 1979. Output is thought to be 
about equally divided between winter and spring wheat. 
Rye production, at 10.2 million tons, was about 25 per- 
cent above last year, probably as a result of expanded 
area. Corn production, at 9.7 million tons, was about 15 
percent above last year. Barley output is estimated at 44 
million tons; below-normal winterkill of winter wheat 
meant that barley area was probably some 14 or 15 per- 
cent below 1979. Total coarse grain production, estimated 
at 80.6 million, was about the same as last year, on 
perhaps 8 percent smaller area. 

As of February, USDA estimated Soviet grain utiliza- 
tion for the July-June 1980/81 marketing year at 225 
million tons (tables 4 and 5), slightly below the peak 
that coincided with their record production year, 1978. 
Seed, industrial, and food use was estimated at 79 mil- 
lion tons. Feed use is expected to amount to 118 million 
tons, about 6 percent lower than in 1979/80. 

Although the level of grain stocks in the USSR are not 
known in the West, such stocks were probably at 
minimum, or near minimum, levels and could not be used 
to sustain feeding rates as they did in 1979/80. 

Net imports will probably reach a record 34 million 
tons as Soviet feed requirements forced them actively 
into the world market. Very quickly into the last year of 
the U.S.-.-USSR Grain Agreement (October 1, 1980- 
September 30, 1981), the Soviets contracted for the full 
8-million-ton-limit allowed without government-to- 
government consultations and as of the end of February, 
6.7 million tons had already been shipped. Unless the 
suspension is lifted, the Soviets can count on no further 
grain from the United States. 

Dockage-waste, a calculation made necessary by the 
Soviet use of the “bunker-weight” grain reporting con- 
cept, probably amounted to about 28 million tons in 
1980. Dockage-waste is an indication of the amount of 
excess moisture and foreign matter gathered during har- 
vest. Although the collection of weeds and trash is espe- 
cially a factor in years such as 1980, the dockage-waste 
estimate is largely dependent upon the amount of rain- 
fall during harvesting. Last year, with heavy rains fre- 


2 Moscow, Pravda, September 18, 1980, p. 1. 


3 Moscow domestic service, September 10, as reported in 
FBIS, September 11, 1980. 

4 See, for example, Moscow Pravda, September 11, 1980 and 
Moscow Izvestiya, September 9, 1980. 


quently interfering with harvesting, perhaps 15 percent 
of the production volume represents dockage and waste. 
The late harvest greatly complicated sowing the 1981 
winter crop. Winter grains were probably sown on only 
about 34 million hectares of the 37 million planned. Seed 
drills and combines were’ often reported working the 
same fields, and “whole series of kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes .. . have missed or are missing the optimum 
sowing period.” > A reduced area, poorer field prepara- 


tion, possibly reduced seed quality and uneven crop 
development may all mean reduced outturn. On the other 
hand, a generally favorable and wet winter may be an 
offsetting factor. 

Total grain area in 1981 is planned at 127-128 million 
hectares, and some perhaps all of the fall-planting short- 
fall can be made up in the spring. As noted earlier, 
record yields would be required to reach the 1981 target 
of 236 million tons. (Anton F. Malish) 


SOVIETS MOVE TO RESTRUCTURE ANIMAL RATIONS 


During 1980, the Soviet Union devoted an unusual 
amount of attention to expanding fodder production, 
improving its transportation and storage, and increasing 
its use. In March 1980, for example, the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the Communist Party adopted a resolution 
which declared: 


In order to fully provide public sector stock-raising 
and livestock privately owned by the population with 
rich coarse and succulent feed and to economize on 
grain consumption for forage purposes, the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party and the USSR 
Council of Ministers regard it as one of the main 
tasks .. . to seek a considerable increase in 1980 in 
the production of hay, silage, cured hay, feed root 
crops and other feeds and an improvement in their 
quality. 


Specific plans included in the resolution were to increase 
irrigation of forage crops, boost the production of manual 
hay-harvesting machinery, expand construction of forage 
storage facilities, encourage production by extra bonuses 
and incentives, and allow rail transportation of baled 
roughages between October 1980 and May 1981 with no 
penalty for underloading freight cars (by weight). 

Such measures may have been taken in any case fol- 
lowing the poor grain and forage harvests of 1979, but 
the U.S. sales suspension undoubtedly focused Soviet 
attention on their overfeeding of grain, and their increas- 
ing reliance on imports to maintain feeding rates. 

Soviet forage output increased in 1980, according to 
the last harvest reports (early October) available. Hay 
production reached 54.3 million tons, over 1.5 million 
tons more than produced on this same date in 1978 and 
1979. Haylage production, at 67.7 million tons, was about 
13.3 million tons more than produced on October 6, 1979, 
but about 5 percent less that produced by the same date 
in 1978. The 78.5 million tons of straw collected was 15 
percent more than a year earlier but 9 percent short of 
the amount gathered by October 6, 1978. Silage produc- 
tion reached 170.5 million tons, about 4 percent ahead of 
output by October 6 in both 1978 and 1979. An upward 
trend in grass meal production also continued in 1980. 
The 6.75 million tons produced by October 6, 1980, was 
over 10 percent more than by this date in 1978 and 1979. 


5 Sovetskaya Rossiya, October 3, 1980. 


USSR output of selected feed by type in the USSR dur- 
ing 1975-80 is shown below. 

The increase in forage output appears to have been at 
least partially offset by a drop in quality. A 
December 16, 1980 article in Selskaya Zhizn by the 
Director of the All-Union Livestock Institute noted that 
the summer and fall rains caused spoilage of straw not 
stored under cover. In the Non-Black Soil Zone, feed sam- 
ples showed less-than-normal amounts of iron and cobalt 
in hay, a lack of zinc, iron and copper in haylage, and a 
lack of cobalt in silage. Similarly, an article in 
Sovetskaya Rossiya (October 2, 1980) pointed out: 


. . . there are regions where a considerable portion 
of the fodder is not noted for its high quality. On 
many farms in the Northwest, Central, Central Cher- 
nozem and certain other regions, more than half the 
hay and cured hay that has been procured is third- 
class and even substandard, and the quality of the 
silage and grass meal is no better. 


The Soviets have taken several measures aimed at 
correcting a protein imbalance which they have recog- 
nized in their feed rations for some years. Mixed feed 
production in 1980 increased to 65 million tons, up 8 per- 
cent, or 5 million tons above 1979. © Though falling short 
of plan (77 million tons in 1980) mixed feed production 
in the USSR more than doubled since 1970. The Soviets, 
for the first time, purchased 500,000 metric tons of 
mixed feeds from the EC (European Community). ’ More 
significantly, the Soviets became major importers of soy- 
bean meal. While they had previously imported soybeans 
as a crush capacity fill, in 1980 they were apparently 
attempting to upgrade their rations as quickly as possi- 
ble. 


8 According to G.K Penkov, “The Task of the Oils and Fats 
Industry in Solving the Problem of Feed Protein,” Maslo- 
Zhirovaya Promyshlennost, February 1980, mixed feeds are the 
main sources of concentrated proteins and vitamins, and the 
main protein component of mixed feeds is oilseed meals and 
cakes. Oilseed meals and cakes are apparently superior to fodder 
yeast and fish and bone meal, and more cheaply utilized. 

7 The Soviets also purchased 400,000 to 500,000 tons of 
manioc from Thailand. This grain substitute would be used in 
their mixed-feed industry. 


Selected feed output from all sources, by type, 
1975-80 and the 1985 plan 








Year Hay Haylage Straw Silage Feed roots 
Million metric tons 

1975 46.5 47.0 79.8 1443 33.2 
1976 49.7 62.1 97:2). 24447 49.9 
1977 145.0 65.8 '76.3 197.8 45.3 
1978 2 52.8 71.0 86.4 163.6 
1979 2 52.6 54.4 68.3 163.2 
1980 2 54.3 67.7 78.5 170.5 
1985 plan 80 77 NA 274 NA 





NA=not available. 'As of September 26. No later data or final out- 
put available. 2As of October 6. 


The Soviets appear to have maintained grain-for-feed 
levels during 1979/80 at about 126 million tons by rely- 
ing on a major drawdown in stocks. During 1980/81, such 
stocks were not available, and grain-for-feed use is 
estimated to fall to about 118 million tons. With grain 
for feed especially tight, a reflection of two poor harvests 
and the U.S. sales suspension, the Soviets, nevertheless, 
seem to have stretched their feed availabilities by 
expanding the use of protein supplements, relying more 
on feed shops to upgrade rations, and more carefully 
monitoring feed supplies. 

There is every reason to believe that these efforts to 
restructure Soviet feed rations will be maintained. An 
article by V. Tikhonov, an agricultural scientist, recent- 
ly addressed these points in the context of the U.S. sales 
suspension: 


The embargo ... despite its failure, nonetheless 
forces us to think once again about the expediency of 
large-scale wheat purchases. .. . our widely practi- 
cal use of wheat for fodder purposes is economically 
inexpedient—its protein content is less than that of 
pulse crops and it is not assimilated as well by the 
animals. 


That is why it is essential to change the structure 
of grain production, increasing the proportions of 
forage pulse crops and corn. . . this would sub- 
stantially help us to return to the role of wheat 
exporters . and it would thus be possible to 
increase the importation of the high-protein fodder 
which we are not yet able to supply ourselves with. 

. I think there is a possibility of setting up 
exchange on mutually advantageous barter terms 
with other socialist countries which have .. . con- 
ditions for expanding the production of soybeans and 
processed soybean products. ® 

Finally, the 1981-85 plan calls for a special effort to 
improve mixed feed supplies. Annual production of 
leguminous crops is planned to reach 12-13 million tons 
as compared to an average pulse crop of 6.9 million tons 
during 1976-80. The area sown to protein rich crops is to 
expand significantly. A balanced feed-production pro- 
gram is to be implemented, and feed production is to be a 
specialized branch on each farm. Storage facilities for 
grain and forage are to be expanded, and mixed feed pro- 
duction is to increase by 13 to 15 percent. (Anton F. 
Malish) 


LIVESTOCK SECTOR PERFORMANCE DISAPPOINTING 


Livestock Inventories 


The USSR entered 1981 with record inventories of cat- 
tle, and most probably poultry (table 6). Hog inventories, 
on the other hand, dropped by 400,000 head, with the 
decline occurring in the private sector. Sheep and goat 
inventories fell 2 percent. Given the tight feed situation 
in 1980, a large drawdown in hog inventories in the 
fourth quarter was expected. Although the private sector 
was more adversely affected than state and collective 
farms, overall, hog numbers fell by only half a percent. 
Feeding wet grain from the 1980 harvest and large grain 
imports in the fourth quarter undoubtedly helped offset 
the need to heavily drawdown the hog population. 

Total cattle inventories, including cows, on January 1, 
1981, at 115.5 million head and 43.4 million head, respec- 
tively, increased slightly—by .4 percent and .2 percent. 
In both instances, the largest gains occurred in the 
socialized sector, with the private sector recording a 4 
percent drop in cattle and no change in cows. Total hog 
inventories amounted to 73.5 million head. Total sheep 
and goat inventories, at 147 million head, were down by 
2.4 million head with the largest percentage decrease 
occurring in the socialized sector. Poultry inventories as 
of January 1, 1981, were not included in the 1980 plan 
fulfillment report, but it is estimated that they reached 


close to a billion. There are indications that the poultry 
sector received preferential feed supplies in 1980. 

Despite the tight feed situation in 1980 resulting from 
the poor grain and forage crops a year earlier and the 
U.S. sales suspension, changes in monthly livestock 
inventories on state and collective farms showed no dras- 
tic diversion from normal inventory patterns (table 7). 
Somewhat heavier-than-normal drawdown of hogs 
occurred in the first two months of 1980, but hog month- 
ly inventory patterns returned to normal levels in 
March-August. Beginning in September-November, how- 
ever, fewer numbers of hogs were slaughtered compared 
to previous patterns. The Soviets made a strong effort to 
maintain the hog population, and hog numbers in the 
socialized sector on December 1, 1980, reached a record. 
Nevertheless, this effort was not enough to offset the 
decline in private-sector hog numbers. 

During 1980, the RSFSR, the Ukraine, and Kazakh- 
stan continued to account for the bulk of Soviet livestock 
(table 8). 


Meat 


Meat production (slaughter weight) in 1980 totaled 
15.1 million tons, down 3 percent from a year earlier and 


8 Pravda, December 16, 1980. 


almost 4 percent below the revised 1980 plan of 15.7 mil- 
lion tons (table 9). 2 Soviet meat output has not 
increased since the 1978 record. Of total meat output, 
beef and pork probably fell, mutton and lamb probably 
dropped slightly, and poultry meat undoubtedly 
increased. 

The average output plan for meat during 1976-80, was 
revised downward but still not met. Annual average out- 
put reached 14.9 million tons during the plan period, 
down 1 percent from plan. 

Government purchases of meat totaled 15.9 million 
tons (live weight, 9.9 million tons slaughter weight), 
down 5 percent from a year earlier (table 10). The aver- 
age weight of cattle and hogs sold to the Government for 
slaughter during January-November 1980, at 354 kilo- 
grams and 101 kilograms, respectively, were both down 3 
percent and 2 percent from average weights sold in the 
corresponding periods of 1978 and 1979. Marketing of 
cattle and hogs in this same period were also down in 
1980. Compared with the numbers marketed in January- 
November 1978 and 1979, cattle were down by 4 percent 
and 3 percent, respectively, while hogs were down 4 per- 
cent and 2 percent. 

With the shortfall in 1980 meat production and despite 
estimated record meat imports, per capita consumption 
of meat (including fat) probably fell last year by at least 
2 kilograms below the 58 kilogram level of 1979 
(table 11). 

In 1979, Soviet imports of meat and meat products rose 
to a near-record 611,000 tons, despite 15.5 million tons of 
domestic meat output and continuing high meat prices in 
world markets (table 12). The decision to import at this 
high level—a three-fold increase over the drastically 
reduced 1978 volume—was undoubtedly related to a 
much improved foreign-exchange position caused by 
higher prices for Soviet exports of oil, oil products, natu- 
ral gas, and gold. Furthermore, planning for the 1980 
Summer Olympics and the anticipated need to increase 
meat and meat product availabilities may have been a 
factor in raising imports in 1979. 

Fresh, frozen meat imports in 1979 reached a near- 
record 527,000 tons. Of this, fresh, frozen red meat, at 


USSR socialized sector average weights 
of cattle and hogs and number marketed, 
cumulative January-November, 1978-80 








Category Meat Average Number of 
and Year production weights head marketed 
71,000 tons Kilograms 1,000 head 
Cattle ~ 
1978 8,878 366 24,256 
1979 8,653 362 23,903 
1980 8,248 354 23,299 
Hogs 
1978 3,612 104 34,750 
1979 Sse 103 34,291 
1980 3,381 101 33/475 





® The original 1980 plan called for 17.3 million tons of meat 
(slaughter weight). 
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386,200 tons, made the sharpest gain, rising more than 
four-fold above the reduced 84,000 tons in 1978. Fresh, 
frozen poultry meat, at 141,000 tons, also rose above the 
reduced 52,000 tons in 1978. Romania, New Zealand, the 
Mongolian Peoples’ Republic, and Argentina were the 
major suppliers of fresh, frozen red meat. Hungary, tradi- 
tionally the largest supplier of fresh, frozen poultry 
meat, doubled its exports in 1979. 

Imports of canned meat more than doubled in volume, 
and imports of canned meat with vegetables rose 4 per- 
cent. 

Soviet exports of meat and meat products in 1979 
dropped 14 percent below a year earlier to 33,500 tons. 
Frozen meat exports, at 6,000 tons, were the lowest in 
the past 10 years. Canned meat exports dropped 3 per- 
cent, with Cuba again the major recipient. 

USSR meat and meat product imports in 1980 reached 
a record 820,000 tons,up 34 percent from a year earlier. 
Major beef and mutton suppliers most likely were East 
Europe, Argentina, the EC, New Zealand and Australia. 
Major suppliers of poultry meat most probably were the 
EC and East European countries. In recent years, the 
United States has been a source for USSR imports of 
poultry meat. Purchases of U.S. poultry meat for delivery 
were made last year, but the exports were halted by the 
sales suspension. Furthermore, a rumored pork purchase 
of several thousand tons also failed to materialize after 
the sales suspension became effective. 


Milk and Dairy Products 


Milk output, totaling 90.7 million tons, dropped 3 per- 
cent kelow output in 1979 and also fell short of the 


revised-downward 1980 plan ! by 4.5 million tons— 
despite record numbers of cows. Because of poorer 
roughage availability, milk yields per cow showed a con- 
tinuous decline through all of 1980; milk yields have 
dropped in the past 4 years. The 1976-80 average plan for 
milk output was revised down from 96.2 million tons to 
93.6 million. Even with this downward revision, actual 
average output during those 5 years fell short of the goal 
by 1.3 million tons. Government purchases of milk, at 
57.3 million tons, were 3 percent below 1979 and 10 per- 
cent below plan. Actual average purchases during the 5 
years fell shcrt of plan by 1.8 million tons. 

Food industry output of whole-milk products reached 
25.3 million tons, up by almost 2 percent from output in 
1979 but less than 1 percent above plan. Food industry 
butter output, at 1.3 million tons, was reportedly down 4 
percent from the reduced 1979 level, resulting in a con- 
tinued tight butter situation. In 1979, with an 8-percent 
decrease in output, butter imports reached a near-record 
174,000 tons versus 39,000 tons in 1978. Imports in 1980 
reached a record 249,000 tons, up 43 percent from 1979. 


Per capita consumption of milk and milk products 
(including milk equivalent of butter) in 1979 reached 
319 kilograms or 1 kilogram above a year earlier. With 
further reduction in milk output in 1980, consumption 
probably dropped again by at least 2 kilograms—thus fal- 
ling far short of the 1980 plan that called for 335 kilo- 
grams per person. 


Eggs 


Egg production was the one success story in the 1980 
livestock sector. Output reached a record 67.7 billion 
eggs, up 3 percent from a year earlier and slightly above 
the revised-upward plan for 1980. !! The 5-year plan for 
average output of eggs, which was revised upward from 
60.8 billion to 61.3 billion eggs, was reached and exceed- 
ed by 3 percent. Government purchases of eggs, at 43.1 
billion, were up almost 5 percent from a year earlier. The 
good showing in egg production was influenced by a deci- 
sion to give the poultry sector preferential supplies of 
feed. 


In 1979, the USSR imported 767 million eggs, up 13 
percent from the reduced 1978 level. Traditional sup- 
pliers were Poland, Finland, Hungary, and Bulgaria. 
Imports from Bulgaria rose sharply by almost two-thirds 
over 1978’s reduced imports. Imports from Poland, which 
increased a sharp 72 percent in 1978, rose again by 8 per- 
cent in 1979. Imports from Finland rose 18 percent over 
the large drop in 1978, but imports from Hungary fell. 

Egg consumption in 1979 reached a record 233 eggs per 
person. It is estimated that 1980 per capita consumption 


10 The original 1980 plan called for milk production to reach 
102 million tons but was revised down to 95 million tons. 

11 The original 1980 plan called for 66.8 billion eggs. In late 
1979, this was revised upward to 67.6 billion. 


rose by at least 3-4 eggs. Despite the fast upward trend 
in egg consumption, per capita levels still remain below 
the scientific norm established by the Soviets (table 11). 


Wool 


Wool production in the USSR in 1980 totaled 462,000 
tons (greasy basis), down 2 percent from the 1979 record 
and 3 percent below the revised-downward plan for 
1980.!2 The average output plan for 1976-80, revised 
down to 464,000 tons from 472,000 tons, was missed by 1 
percent. 

Wool (scoured) imports in 1979 totaled 134,500 tons, 
up 6 percent from a year earlier. Major suppliers were 
Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, and the Mongolian 
Peoples’ Republic. Of total imports, Australia accounted 
for the bulk or almost half. Imports from New Zealand 
rose 42 percent but imports from Argentina dropped by 
23 percent. Lesser suppliers included Uruguay, Syria, and 
Afghanistan, which supplied a total of a little over 
11,000 tons. 

Wool exports in 1979, at 1,342 tons, were down by 23 
percent from a year earlier. About half of total exports 
went to Czechoslovakia and Great Britain. 


Livestock Decree 


In December 1980, the Soviet Government and Party 
adopted a resolution establishing an all-union socialist 
competition for livestock workers. The main objective of 
the resolution was to establish an incentive program 
geared toward successful over-wintering of livestock, 
increases in farm output and sales of livestock products 
during the winter of 1980/81, fulfillment and overfulfill- 
ment of production and procurement plans, effective use 
of feed, and increases in livestock numbers and produc- 
tivity as compared with results in the corresponding 
periods in 1980. 

The established competition was to cover performance 
in the fourth-quarter period of 1980 and the first six- 
month period of 1981, with the results to be summed up 
on July 1, 1981. Top prizes for top performances will 
range from 5,000 rubles for collective and State farms to 
100,000 rubles for the union republics. Winning farms 
will also receive buses and passenger cars as prizes. 

A similar incentive program was established in 
December 1979. As noted, livestock inventories were gen- 
erally maintained in most cases, but productivity of 
livestock was lowered because of the tight feed situation, 
probably worsened by the U.S. sales suspension. The con- 
tinuation of the socialist competition into 1981, however, 
confirms that the Soviet leadership continues to recog- 
nize and emphasize the need to boost the supply of live- 
stock products and to use available feed supplies as effec- 
tively as possible. (Angel O. Byrne) 


12 The original 1980 plan, calling for 515,000 tons of wool 


(greasy basis), was revised down to 476,000 tons. 


COTTON REACHES NEW RECORD 


Cotton Production 


Cotton in 1980 continued to be the success story in 
USSR crop production. Output reached a new record 9.96 
million tons, seed cotton, or 14.3 million bales, lint basis 
(table 13). Output (seed cotton) was 800,000 tons above 
the 1979 record and 840,000 tons above plan. Cotton area 
totaled a record 3,147,000 hectares,!3 up 2 percent from a 
year earlier. 

Weather conditions in the principal cotton-growing 
republics in Soviet Central Asia and also in Azerbaid- 
zhan (located in the Transcaucasus and the only cotton- 
growing Republic outside Soviet Central Asia) were ideal. 
Seeding began ahead of schedule, cotton ripened 2-3 
weeks earlier than usual, and harvest operations began 
much earlier than in the past several years. 

Output in all the Central Asian republics and Azer- 
baidzhan reached record or near-record levels in 1980, 
continuing the upward trend in cotton production for the 
past several years. Since 1975, output in Uzbekistan (the 
largest cotton producer in the USSR) has increased by 
almost 24 percent, in Tadzhikistan and Kazakhstan by 
about 20 percent in each case, and in Turkmenistan by 
16 percent. Output in Azerbaidzhan has almost doubled 
in volume and has grown by about 6 percent in Kirgizia. 

Based on an estimated 31.2 percent ginning rate, cot- 
ton lint outturn from the 1980 crop will reach a record 
3.1 million tons, up almost 9 percent from outturn from 
the 1979 crop. With this record output, USSR exports of 
cotton lint in 1980/81 (year beginning August) have the 
potential to reach a record of about 950,000 tons 
(table 14). 

In calendar 1979, USSR exports of cotton lint reached 
789,000 tons, down 8 percent from 1978. East European 
countries, traditionally the largest recipients of USSR 
cotton lint, accounted for 432,200 tons or more than half 
of USSR total exports. Japan was the largest single 
buyer in 1979, although its cotton imports from the 


Output of cotton by republic, USSR, 1975-1980 








Republic 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980! 





1,000 tons 


Uzbekistan 5014 5835 5676 5500 5763 #£=6237 
Turkmenistan 1078 1046 1170 1027 1215 1258 
Tadzhikistan 836 847 861 909 903 1011 
Azerbaidzhan 451 532 512 598 742 884 





Kazakhstan 283 310 324 261 330 357 
Kirgizia 202 208 215 205 208 214 
Preliminary. 


13 A new cotton area of 80,000 hectares, located in southern 
Kazakhstan in the Kyzyl-Kum Desert, is reportedly being 
brought into production in 1981. (Moscow Radio, February 14, 
1981). 


USSR dropped 4 percent. France, which was the largest 
Western market for USSR cotton lint in 1978, dropped 
its 1979 imports by 22 percent. With two years of record 
cotton crops, it remains to be seen whether the USSR 
adopts a more aggressive posture as a cotton exporter. 4 


USSR imports of cotton lint in calendar 1979 rose 31 
percent to 85,600 tons—following a dip in 1978. Major 
suppliers in 1979 were Iran, Afghanistan, and Syria. 
Imports from Afghanistan and Iran rose by 32 percent 
and 21 percent, respectively; imports from Syria rose 5 
percent. Egypt, formerly the major supplier of cotton lint 
to the USSR, again was not listed as a supplier in the 
1979 Soviet statistical trade handbook. 


Textile Production 


In the last 10 years or so, the USSR textile industry 
has shown a very gradual growth in the production of 
most natural fiber yarns and cloth. Since 1971, total 
yarn and cloth output in the USSR increased about 9 
percent and 16 percent, respectively. In the past 3 years, 
however, output of cloth has stabilized at about 10.7 bil- 
lion square meters—with a 14 percent below-plan output 
in 1980 (table 15). 

From 1971-79, cotton yarn and cotton cloth output 
increased by 8 percent and 9 percent, respectively. Linen 
yarn and cloth, which had gained 2 percent and 9 per- 
cent from 1971-78, dropped by almost 9 percent and 7 
percent, respectively, in 1979 from a year earlier to 
below the 1971-75 average output. Wool cloth made the 
largest percentage gain, up by about 15 percent from 
1971-78. In 1979, output dropped slightly from a year 
earlier. Similarly, wool yarn output increased by 21 per- 
cent. 

USSR trade in cotton yarn and cotton, linen and wool 
cloth has been relatively small; annual USSR statistical 
trade handbooks do not list either wool yarn exports nor 
any trade in linen yarn. During 1976-79, average exports 
of cotton yarn and cotton cloth totaled 1,000 tons and 
211 million meters, respectively (table 16). Recipients of 
Soviet cotton cloth in the past few years have been the 
Mongolian Peoples’ Republic, Cuba, Belgium, Canada, 
and Singapore. Linen cloth and wool cloth average 
exports during 1976-79 reached 5.6 million meters and 
1.4 million meters, respectively. 

USSR annual imports of cotton cloth during 1971-79 
were erratic, ranging from a low of a million meters in 
1974 to a record 190 million meters in 1977. India, Hun- 
gary, and Pakistan have been the major suppliers in 
recent years. Cotton yarn imports reached a record 


14 In the third week of January 1981, prices for Soviet cotton 
in Osaka, Japan were higher (95.5 cents per lb. CIF) than those 
for the United States or Mexico (95 cents and 93.5 cents per Ib., 
respectively). 


Output of natural fiber yarn and cloth, 1971-1980 

















Yarn Cloth 
Year Total! Cotton Linen Wool Total? Cotton Linen Wool 
— —Million tons— — Bil. sq. metrs. Mil. sq. mtrs. 
1971 2413 1.49 .264 YA 9.2 6.4 760 675 
1972 215 1:50 .264 RCWANA 9.4 6.4 This: 68| 
1973 2.19 1.54 .267 .393 9.7 6.6 796 703 
1974 2238 1.56 .267 .408 9.8 6.6 796 724 
1975 2.25 e374 .260 .417 10.0 6.6 779 740 
1976 2.28 1.58 .268 .429 10.3 6.8 807 764 
1977 2:31 1.60 .269 .437 10.4 6.8 817 (MRE 
1978 2035 1.63 .268 447 10.7 7.0 830 781 
1979 2.32 1.62 .245 .450 10.7 7.0 768 774 
1980 NA NA NA NA 10.7 NA NA NA 





'Does not include silk yarn and others. “Includes silk and other natural fiber cloth. 


Note: Totals may not add due to rounding. 


35,000 tons in 1977, but dropped in 1979 to the lowest 
level since 1974. Egypt supplied the bulk of these 
imports in 1978 and 1979. 

Wool yarn and wool cloth imports during 1976-79 aver- 
aged 9,000 tons and close to 14 million meters, respec- 
tively, up by small margins from average imports during 


1971-75. Belgium and Italy were the principal suppliers 
of wool yarn in 1978 and 1979, while Poland, Finland, 
and Czechoslovakia were the major suppliers of wool 
cloth. Linen cloth average imports during 1976-79 
reached 10 million meters, up 43 percent from 1971-75 
average imports. (Angel O. Byrne) 


CHRONIC OILSEED PROBLEMS PERSIST 


Sunflower, Cottonseed and Soybean 
Production 


In all likelihood, total USSR oilseed production prob- 
ably changed little from last year’s disappointing output. 
Increases in other oilseed production probably did not 
offset the larger decline in sunflowerseeds, as shown 
below. 

Sunflowerseed output totaled 4.65 million tons in 1980, 
more than 3 million tons below plan and 14 percent 
below last year’s production. Average output during 
1976-80 reached 5.32 million tons, 2.3 million tons below 
the 5-year planned average and also well below 1966-70 
and 1971-75 average production. 

The 10-year slide in average sunflowerseed production 
signals serious, persistent problems. The continued 
widespread use of open-pollinated sunflower varieties, 
lack of sufficient hybrid seed, and generally inadequate 
levels of chemical inputs have severely limited Soviet 
sunflowerseed production. Furthermore, sunflowers con- 
tinue to suffer from chronic diseases, such as grey rot, 
white rot, broom rape, and false mealy dew. More resis- 
tant hybrid varietites and larger, more effective applica- 
tion of chemicals would alleviate some of these problems 
and result in improved yields. 

However, weather has been the major determining fac- 
tor, either aggravating or alleviating influences of other 
inherent problems. The 1980 crop had an extremely poor 
season. Prolonged cool, wet conditions delayed sowing by 
approximately 3 weeks, caused serious lags in seed 
maturation, and, consequently, yields were reduced. 


Reports indicated that sunflowers were still blooming in 


parts of the country as late as September. 1° 


Excessive moisture throughout the season also promot- 
ed higher incidence of disease and pests, and larger infes- 
tation with weeds. Though no specific lodging problems 
with sunflowers were reported, the extensive lodging of 
the grain crop this year would point to similar problems 
with sunflowers; lodged sunflowers are much more diffi- 
cult to recover. 


USSR oilseed production, 1971-80' 





Year Sunflower Cottonseed Soybeans Other Total 





seed 
1,000 metric tons 
1971 5,663 3,691 535 262 10,151 
1972 5,048 4,085 258 213 9,604 
1973 7,385 4,363 424 343 12,515 
1974 6,784 4,531 360 276 «11,951 
1975 4,990 4,807 780 149 10,726 
Average 5,974 4,295 471 249 10,989 
1976 5,277 4,511 480 232 10,500 
1977 5,904 4,693 540 t7Sqentl,ole 
1978 5,333 4,804 634 243 «11,014 
1979 5,414 4,510 467 196 10,587 
1980 4,650 25,300 2540 2190 710,680 
Average 5,316 °4,764 2532 °207 +710,819 





'Does not include oilseeds from fiber flax and hemp. Estimate. 
Source: Vestnik Statistiki, various issues. 


15 Izvestiya, October 2, 1980. 


The 1980 harvest progress was the slowest in a 
decade—further aggravating losses. The bulk of the crop, 
usually harvested by mid-October, was only half complet- 
ed by this period, with almost a third of the preliminary 
sown area still left unharvested at the end of October. It 
is very probable that a considerable portion of the crop 
was cut for silage, indicating above-average abandon- 
ment. Although the sunflower area was reported in 
March 1981 at 4.35 million hectares, it is likely that only 
4.1 million hectares were actually harvested. 16 

Cottonseed output in 1980 was expected to increase 
considerably over 1979 and reach about 5.3 million tons. 

Soybean production will probably recover somewhat 
from last year’s abysmal performance, increasing to 
540,000 tons, slightly above average production for the 
last 4 years. The potential need to develop soybeans into 
a significant crop in the USSR has been acknowledged 
for several years but little headway has been made thus 
far. Expansion has been slow, and although soybean pro- 
duction has been introduced into parts of the Ukraine, 
southern Caucausus, and southern Kazakhstan,” 90 per- 
cent are still produced in the traditional growing areas 
in the Far East. Significantly higher yields have been 
obtained from soybeans produced on irrigated fields, but 
expansion of these areas has been slow. 

Acceptance of soybeans in other areas of the Soviet 
Union even as a rotational crop has also been slow, and 
proposed expanded soybean areas have not been accom- 
panied by adjustments in crops already in production. In 
addition, farms do not have sufficient incentive to pro- 
duce soybeans as opposed to grain, fodder, and sun- 
flowers, which are considered more profitable. One Soviet 
newspaper article pointed out that additional incentives 
could entail giving soybean-producing farms privileges in 
purchasing mixed feed and oilseed meal. !® Large-scale 
expansion of soybean production is severely limited by 
similar problems plaguing sunflowerseed production— 
inadequate varieties; lack of proper equipment, herbi- 
cides and fertilizers; and a failure to implement proper 
agronomic practices. 

With slow expansion of soybeans and declining sun- 
flower yields, the Soviets will need to continue importing 
soybeans. In 1980, the USSR imported an estimated 1.1 
million tons of soybeans, primarily from Brazil and 
Argentina. In 1981, the Soviets are expected to import an 
estimated 1.5 million tons. 


Vegetable Oil 


Last year’s total vegetable oil production fell to 2.6 
million tons, 6 percent and 11 percent below 1979 and 
1978, respectively (table 17). Lagging vegetable oil pro- 
duction is directly related to Soviet difficulties in main- 
taining and/or increasing sunflowerseed production. The 


16 Soviet official final crop data do not reflect abandonment. 
17 Pravda, February 3, 1981, p. 2. 
18 Selskaya Zhizn, February 13, 1980, p. 2. 


19 Maslo-Zhirovaya Promyshlennost, #1, 1981, p. 14. 
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3-million-ton sunflowerseed shortfall from the planned 
1980 level, means a loss of over 1 million tons of veget- 
able oil. Total vegetable oil production stagnated at an 
average of about 2.8 million tons during 1976-80. 


Not only has the quantity of sunflower output 
declined, but there is considerable evidence of quality- 
related problems. During harvesting, reportedly 14-18 
percent of sunflowerseeds were shattered, thus increas- 
ing oil losses. Furthermore, improper storage of wet and 
trashy seeds has resulted in increased free-fatty-acid lev- 
els and, consequently, a deterioration in seed quality. 
Recommendations were recently made to adjust Govern- 
ment procurement prices to reflect quality indicators. In 
the Northern Caucausus, for instance, farms are fined 
when they deliver seeds with above normal moisture and 
trash content to procurement points, but insufficient on- 
farm drying and storage facilities limit the effectiveness 
of the pricing incentives. !9 

The Soviets have needed to supplement domestic 
oilseed production with larger imports of soybeans and 
vegetable oil. In 1980, approximately 180,000 tons of soy- 
bean oil was expected to be produced from imported soy- 
beans; in 1981 this will likely increase to about 260,000 
tons. Soviet imports of edible vegetable oils have 
increased steadily since 1978. The USSR remains the 
world’s largest producer of sunflowerseed, yet with 
steadily declining Soviet sunflowerseed exports, the Unit- 
ed States overtook the USSR in 1980 as the world’s larg- 
est exporter of sunflowerseed products. In 1981, Soviet 
vegetable oil imports may rise even further, possibly 
reaching 700,000-750,000 tons. 

The 1981 production goal calls for a 12 percent 
increase above 1980 vegetable oil production, about 2.95 
million tons. 2° This goal is close to 1977 and 1978 pro- 
duction levels. Given less extreme crop conditions and 
continued imports, the goal seems both reasonable and 
attainable. 

Per capita consumption of vegetable oil in 1979, at 8.4 
kilograms, was 1 percent above the previous year. Last 
year, consumption probably remained the same or 
perhaps increased slightly above 1979. Despite improve- 
ment in 1981, it is unlikely that per capita consumption 
of vegetable oil will reach the scientific norm of 9.1 kilo- 
grams. 


Oilseed Meal 


Higher soybean imports and significant imports of soy- 
bean meal boosted 1980 oilseed meal availabilities, 
estimated at 6 million tons. 

Sunflowerseed, cottonseed, and soybean meal account 
for over 95 percent of total oilseed meal production. The 
USSR oilseed crushings amount to about 10 million tons 
annually, producing about 4.5-5 million tons of oilseed 
meal and oil-cake. As noted earlier, inadequate produc- 
tion of feed protein is a chronic problem in the USSR. To 
effectively increase mixed-feed production, oil meal and 
oil-cake production or imports need to increase greatly. 


20 Maslo-Zhirovaya Promyshlennost, #1, 1981, joa 


A major limitation affecting oilseed meal production 
‘appears to be an inefficient pricing system. Despite pro- 
curement price increases for most agricultural products 
over the past several years, prices for food industry by- 
products, including oilseed meal, have not changed in 20 
years. Current price levels grossly underrate the feed 
unit value of oilseed products. Generally, world oilseed 
meal prices correspond to prices of agricultural crops 
that are comparable in feed value. In the USSR, howev- 
er, price relationships are the opposite; oilseed meal is 
priced well below grain and fodder crops.2! Beginning in 
1981, the procurement prices of soybeans were raised to 
350 rubles per ton or by 35 percent. 


Some oilseed meals, such as sunflowerseed and flaxseed 
do not contain anti-nutrient, toxic substances and thus 
do not require special processing. However, output of 
these meals has been limited by overall inability to 
expand crop production. Sunflowerseed meal is the larg- 
est of this type produced in the USSR and though rela- 
tively high in protein, is also very high in fiber. Sun- 
flowerseed meal can be readily fed to ruminant animals 
but is not as efficient for poultry or hogs. On the other 
hand, oilseed meals such as cottonseed, soybeans, castor, 
and meal processed from fruit pits, do require special 
treatment to counteract toxic chemicals and anti- 


nutrients. These added processing requirements have sig- 
nificantly reduced the efficiency of overall Soviet meal 
output. For example, soybeans, which contain enzymes 
that reduce feed digestibility, must be toasted; cot- 
tonseeds, which contain a toxic agent (gossypol) must 
undergo heat treatment prior to processing into meal. In 
both cases, facilities to carry out the needed treatments 
have been slow in developing. Another inefficient factor 
in soybean meal production is that much of the proc- 
essing takes place in under-utilized sunflowerseed 
processing plants—thus resulting in high losses. As one 
means to expand soybean meal output, in August 1980, 
the Soviets purchased 4 straight-line soybean processing 
plants from Poland. First delivery was scheduled for last 
year and the remainder in 1981. Each plant reportedly 
has the capacity to process 500 tons of soybeans every 
24-hours. 

Oilseed production problems, processing difficulties, 
losses from improper storage, ventilation, and transporta- 
tion, and the inherent limitation in the use of cottonseed 
and sunflowerseed meal in feed rations—all point to the 
growing importance to import soybeans and to boost soy- 
bean meal imports. Soybean meal imports in 1980 are 
estimated at 500,000 tons. Imports in 1981 will likely 
reach 1 million tons. (Mary Ponomarenko) 


SUGARBEET PRODUCTION PROBLEMS CONTINUE 


Sugarbeet production in 1980, at 79.6 million tons, was 
4 percent above 1979’s disappointing crop, but almost 19 
million tons below planned output and the second poorest 
crop since 1975. This brings the 1976-80 average annual 
output of sugarbeets to 88.5 million tons, 16 percent 
above average output in the previous 5-year period (see 
table 13). Despite the increase, 1976-80 average produc- 
tion fell 8.1 million tons below the average goal of 96.6 
million tons. 

The Soviets faced their second difficult crop season in 
a row. An extremely wet, cool spring considerably 
delayed sugarbeet sowing; consequently, the vegetative 
period for sugarbeets decreased by almost a month in 
many areas. 2? Critical field operations were interrupted 
and delayed by frequent rainfall. 

Pravda, on August 17, 1980, carried a special decree 
confirming continuing problems in boosting sugar pro- 
duction. The decree undertook additional measures to 
alleviate some of the difficulties in harvesting, transport- 
ing and processing beets that have plagued the sugar 
industry in the past, and, in particular, the 1979 season. 
The decree called for better organization of each stage of 
operation from field to processing plant. The sugar pro- 
cessing season was to be shortened and sugar industry 


21 “Better Use of Food Industry By-Products Reported”, Eko- 
nomika Organizatsiya Promyshlennovo Proizvodstva, No. 5, May 
1980, pp. 90-96. 


22 Sil’ski Visti, April 30, 1980. 


workers given bonuses to speed work. Another policy ini- 
tiative was to provide a 50 percent bonus above 
prescribed purchase prices for the purchase of sugarbeets 
usually kept on farms for feed purposes. Such a policy 
would reduce the sugarbeets available on the farms for 
fodder, but would increase the supply at beet processing 
centers, thereby increasing the overall output of sugar. 

Poor weather in 1980 delayed the sugarbeet harvest, 
which got off to the slowest start in a decade. A late har- 
vest can be beneficial, giving sugarbeets more time to 
mature, and increasing their mass and sugar content. On 
the other hand, the delays increase the likelihood that 
freezing temperature will occur before the harvest is 
completed. 

Frozen beets have been a serious problem in past years 
and a key factor in reduced sugar output. 23 Despite the 
August 1980 decree, the large accumulation of sugar- 
beets left in fields was a major cause of 1980’s reduced 
crop. As of October 13, just over 3 million tons of sugar- 
beets were reported left out in fields in the Western 
Ukraine, usually one of the most efficient producing 
areas. On October 10, Sovetskaya . Rossiya reported that 
throughout the beet growing regions of the RSFSR, 
approximately 4 million tons of harvested beets lay 
unprotected in the fields—considerably more than report- 
ed in 1979, with much less of the total harvest complet- 
ed. Freezing temperatures began in the third week of 
October, followed by a November thaw. The freeze/thaw 
conditions in 1980 were more severe than in 1979. 


23 USSR Agricultural Situation, Review 1979 and Outlook for 
1980, p. 11. 
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In addition to above-average freeze losses, there is evi- 
dence that the Soviets experienced an unusual degree of 
difficulty with transportation and processing. Some areas 
processed beets as early as August, because transporta- 
tion was available then but,couldn’t be guaranteed at the 
more optimal processing times. Persistent rainfall 
throughout the harvest period produced an extremely 
“dirty” crop. Excessive dirt slows down processing and 
requires greater maintenance of sugar processing plants. 
This factor probably lengthened down-time for plants 
and aggravated the back-up of beets, thus increasing 
storage losses. On December 17, 1980, Pravda reported 
that beet processing plants in the Ukraine received 4 


million tons of dirt with the beets or 9-11 percent of 
estimated total beets procured in the Ukraine. 

Total calendar-1980 USSR sugar production reached a 
disappointing 10.1 million tons (refined value), 500,000 
tons below 1979 and 2.1 million tons below 1978. The 
10.1-million-ton production figure includes processed raw 
sugar imports, beet sugar from the 1979 beet crop pro- 
cessed early in 1980, and beet sugar from the bulk of the 
1980 crop processed in August-December. Total produc- 
tion was well below the planned output of 12.7 million 
tons. 24 Of this planned amount, 9.2 million tons were to 
be produced from domestic beets, with 9 million tons to 
be processed in the second half of the year. 

Beet sugar production probably fell well below these 
levels, in all likelihood registering its second successive 
year of decline and dropping considerably below last 
year’s disappointing output of 7.3 million tons. Output 
from domestic beets-probably fell to only 6.7 million tons, 
600,000 tons and almost 2 million tons below 1979 and 
1978 output, respectively. 

In 1979, sugar production from domestic beets was 
boosted by a large 1978 crop, which had a more favorable 
growing season than either the 1979 or 1980 crops. But 
the 1979 carryover did not aid 1980 sugar production. 
Furthermore, overall unfavorable crop conditions in 1980 
caused low quantity and also poor quality of beets with 
low sugar content. Beets in the Ukraine, which produces 
about 60 percent of total USSR sugarbeets, were below- 
normal size when harvesting began. Pravda Ukraina, on 
November 29, 1980, reported processing shortfalls and 
abnormally high sugar levels in molasses by-products, 
indicating reduced output of refined sugar. 

The slight 3.4-million-ton sugarbeet increase over 1979 
will not result in increased sugar output. An additional 
factor is that sugarbeet procurements were probably 
below 1979. For example, in 1979, 91 percent or 69.3 mil- 
lion tons of the reduced crop was procured by the 
Government (table 18). This would imply that about 72 
million tons should have been procured from the 1980 
sugarbeet crop. However, procurements in RSFSR (which 
produces roughly 30 percent of total USSR sugarbeets) 
indicate that only 81 percent of the 1980 crop was pro- 
cured. These figures may reflect the extreme 1980 har- 
vest conditions and the extent of possible field damage 
that would prevent traditional procurement levels. If so, 
it is likely that Ukrainian beet procurements were also 


24 Sakharnaya Promyshlennost #7, 1980, p. 4. 
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below normal levels. Thus, estimated procurements in 
1980 may only have reached 65 million tons, about 6 per- 
cent below a year earlier. 

The USSR has had to import sugar to compensate for 
the successive lags in domestic production. Average 
annual imports of sugar during 1976-80 almost doubled 
1971-75 average imports (table 19). 

Traditionally, the bulk of Soviet sugar imports have 
been raw sugar, over 90 percent of which was supplied by 
Cuba. In 1980, the USSR imported 3.8 million tons of 
raw sugar, equalling average imports for the past 5 
years. However, given the shortfalls in Cuban sugar pro- 
duction, only 2.7 million tons came from Cuba; the 
remainder was primarily supplied by Brazil, the Philip- 
pines, and Thailand. 

Despite large imports, Soviet per capita consumption of 
sugar in 1980 probably did not increase to the planned 50 
kilograms. Instead, it most likely remained at 1979's lev- 
el of 42.8 kilograms or decreased somewhat. Despite stag- 
nating per capita consumption, current imports are not 
sufficient to meet even this level of demand. Further- 
more, it is likely that stocks built-up from 1978’s good 
harvest were close to depletion or were virtually depleted 
by the two successive shortfalls in sugarbeet production. 

Therefore, even assuming more normal sugarbeet pro- 
duction in 1981 and better sugar outturn from domestic 
beets, Soviet import demand this year will remain strong. 
The USSR will have to import above-average amounts in 
order to begin replenishing stocks. It will take at least 
two average or above-average sugarbeet crops to rebuild 
needed stocks and to begin to meet growing demand. 

Weather remains the single most important factor 
influencing production. However, the Soviets have had 
considerable difficulty placing sugarbeet production on 
an efficient, large-scale, mechanized basis, thereby reduc- 
ing dependence on hand field operations, e.g. thinning, 
cleaning, sorting, etc. The mechanized harvesting 
presently utilized has proved inefficient and consequent- 
ly has resulted in heavy losses. Reportedly, as much as 
30 percent of harvested beets are seriously damaged, 
with resultant sugar losses. 7° Poor storage facilities, 
poor rotational and harvesting practices, inadequate sup- 
plies of modern equipment, herbicides, pesticides and fer- 
tilizers, have contributed to highly variable yields and 
limited output. 

The prospects for increasing sugar output from domes- 


-tic beets is even more pessimistic. Despite the 1976-80 


general success in raising sugarbeet production, sugar 
outturn from beets has declined. Total sugar production 
in 1976-79 rose to an average 10.8 million tons, some- 
what more than average output in the previous 5 years. 
The increase was mainly due to increased raw sugar 
imports. At the same time, average beet sugar production 
has declined from 8.64 million metric tons in 1966-70 to 
7.77 million metric tons in 1971-75 and to 7.56 million 
metric tons in 1976-79. 


25"Sovershenstvovanie organizatsii proizvodstva—pyt k uveli- 
cheniyu produktsii", Ekonomika Selskovo Khozyaistva, #5, 1980, 
p. 18: E 


Some measures have been taken to change this trend. 
Farm procurement prices are no longer based solely on a 
weight basis. A new system of farm payment also takes 
into consideration the sugar content of produced beets. 26 
Also, a relatively new practice of bringing production 
and processing responsibilities closer through direct con- 


tracts, introduced in Yampolskii Rayon, met some suc- 
cess, but is gaining acceptance slowly.2” 

It will be difficult for the USSR to appreciably raise 
average sugar production from domestic beets. This 
decline and its associated factors put further pressure on 
the Soviets to continue importing heavily in the near 
future. (Mary Ponomarenko) 


POTATO CROP—A DISASTER 


USSR potato production in 1980 fell to a disastrous 67 
million tons—26 percent below output in 1979, 36 per- 
cent below the planned goal, and the lowest level of out- 
put since 1962. The sharp decline in output resulted from 
extremely unfavorable weather conditions over the major 
potato-growing areas in European USSR during the seed- 
ing, growing, and harvesting periods. 

A late spring seriously delayed potato seeding. In the 
RSFSR, for instance, which produces about half of total 
potatoes in the USSR, only one-fourth of the potato area 
was seeded in optimal time. Prolonged, excessive rainfall, 
and below normal temperatures during the summer 
months caused serious delays in tuber development and 
maturation. Reports also indicated that tubers rotted 
while in the ground because of standing rainwater in the 
fields. Furthermore, infestation of weeds, pests, and 
diseases also caused further damage to the crop. 

During the harvest period, which began late and was 
complicated by wet conditions, press reports emphasized 
the need to save the best quality potatoes from the crop 
for use in 1981 seeding. 

The potato area, which has been shrinking steadily but 
gradually since a sharp 10-percent drop-off in 1976, fell 
again in 1980 by 30,000 hectares from a year earlier. The 
6.94 million hectares planted were the smallest in 20 
years. It is expected that this gradual downward trend in 
area will continue in 1981 since it appears that the slow- 
ly decreasing potato area in recent years may be based 
on a policy decision to boost yields rather than area. In 
1979, for instance, despite a 1-percent drop in area, pota- 
to yields rose almost 7 percent to a near record. In 1980, 
however, yields dropped by a quarter. 

Of the three major potato producing regions in the 
USSR, the largest percentage drops in production 
occurred in the Ukraine and Belorussia, which produce 
about 26 percent and 16 percent, respectively, of total 
potato production in the USSR. Output in the Ukraine, 
at 13.1 million tons, fell 43 percent below 1979, while 
output in Belorussia, at 9.3 million tons, fell 64 
percent—in both cases to the lowest levels of output 
since 1953 and 1963, respectively. Output in the RSFSR 
fell 19 percent to 37 million tons—the lowest level since 
1972. 

Potatoes continue to hold an important position in the 
USSR both as food and as feed. Although the Soviets 
have attempted to lower carbohydrate intake in the 
Soviet diet in the past several years, potato consumption 
still remains well above established scientific norms, 


26 Sil’ski Visti, June 8, 1980. 
27 Sovetskaya Rossiya, May 18, 1980, p. 2. 


because of the failure to adequately supply consumers 
with substitute products such as meat, vegetables, and 
fruit. Potato consumption in the past 10 or so years has 
stabilized at about 120 kilograms per capita, following a 
sharp drop in 1960. This, however, is still almost 30 per- 
cent above the recommended consumption norm. 

With a year of sharp decline in potato output, as in 
1980, together with a decline in meat, vegetable, and 
probably fruit output, the importance of potatoes for food 
is heightened. It is expected that the Soviet regime will 
make every attempt to maintain the supply of potatoes 
for food, but the task will be a difficult one. In previous 
years, about 30-32 million tons from potato crops averag- 
ing 85-90 million have been used for food. With a crop of 
67 million tons, however, it is very probable that potato 
food use will be lowered, perhaps to about 27 million 
tons. Another factor in lowering food use is that the 
quality of potatoes from the 1980 crop was undoubtedly 
quite poor. 

In most years of poor potato crops, the Soviets turned 
to East European countries for supplemental supplies for 
food. However, current prospects for obtaining potatoes 
from those countries are not good because 1980 output in 
East Europe fell sharply, especially in Poland where out- 
put was the lowest since 1945. With some concern about 
the availability of good quality potatoes for seed use 
from the 1980 crop, the Soviets in January 1981 pur- 
chased 40,000 tons of seed potatoes from Holland alone. 

In September, potato supplies in collective farm mar- 
kets (which normally carry better quality potatoes) in 
some urban areas were reported to be very short. Potato 
prices in these markets were far above normal prices. In 
state stores, potatoes were available and prices remained 
virtually unchanged, but quality reportedly was very low. 

With the low potato output in 1980, the availability of 
potatoes for feed, mainly for hogs, also dropped. Adjust- 
ments in hog numbers in the private sector—a large user 
of potatoes for feed—were made, thus hog feeding 
demands probably were reduced temporarily. Neverthe- 
less, the potato shortfall will undoubtedly cause a fur- 
ther strain on the already tight grain/feed situation in 
1981. Furthermore, with lower potato supplies available 
for food, it would appear that livestock potato feeding 
would be sacrificed first. This could lead to further 
adjustments in hog numbers (especially in the private 
sector) probably in the first part of 1981. 

The original 5-year average plan (1976-80) for potato 
production, calling for 102 million tons, was not met. 
Actual average output reached only 82.6 million tons, 
down aimost 19 percent from plan and also 8 percent and 
13 percent below average output in the 5-year periods of 
1971-75 and 1966-70, respectively. (Angel O. Byrne) 
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VEGETABLES AND FRUIT DECLINE 


Vegetable output in the USSR totaled 25.9 million tons 
in 1980, down close to 5 percent from 1979 and down 9 
percent from the revised-downward plan in 1980. 2° The 
vegetable area reached a record 1,715,000 hectares, up by 
4 percent. 

Data for 1980 on vegetable output by type are not yet 
available. Data for 1979 indicate that output of cabbage, 
table beets and carrots declined from 1978 levels by 17, 
10, and 24 percents, respectively. However, production of 
cucumbers, tomatoes, and onions rose by 37, 10, and 1 
percents, respectively. The area, yield, and production of 
selected vegetables are shown below. 

USSR total fresh vegetable imports (including pota- 
toes) in 1979 reached 147,100 tons, down by 19 percent 
from the already reduced level in 1978. Major suppliers 
were Bulgaria, Romania, and Egypt. Imports from Bul- 
garia and Romania fell in 1979 by 2 percent and 10 per- 
cent, respectively. Imports from Egypt fell from 29,400 
tons in 1978 to about 3,000 tons in 1979. Of total USSR 
fresh vegetable imports in 1979, tomatoes accounted for 
58 percent and onions for 13 percent. In both instances, 
however, these imports dropped in 1979—tomatoes by 4 
percent and onions by a sharp 60 percent. Canned veget- 
able imports in 1979 continued on the upswing, reaching 
11 billion cans. Traditional suppliers were Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Romania. In 1980, fresh vegetable imports 
were 133,000 tons, down almost 10 percent from a year 
earlier. 

The Tenth 5-Year Plan’s annual-average vegetable out- 
put called for 28.1 million tons—later revised downward 
slightly to 27.6 million. Actual average output, at 26 mil- 
lion tons, was below plan. 


28 The original 1980 plan was revised down from 30.3 million 
tons to 28.4 million. 


Fruit production (including grapes) was not included in 
the USSR 1980 plan fulfillment report. It is estimated 
that output probably fell somewhat below the 16.3- 
million-ton output in 1979 and the revised plan for 
1980.79 

Data for 1979 indicate that of total fruit output, pome 
fruits and berries accounted for almost a half, while 
grapes accounted for over a third. Pome fruits and ber- 
ries increased by 21 percent, and grapes rose by 11 per- 
cent to a record high. Stone fruit dropped, however, by 11 
percent. The largest percentage increase in fruit output 
occurred in citrus, which rose a sharp 69 percent from 
1978 and reached a record. USSR production of selected 
fruits during 1971-79 is shown below. 

In 1979, USSR imports of total fresh fruit reached a 
record 907,000 tons, of which apples and oranges 
accounted for more than half. Whereas imports of apples 
increased 29 percent to a record volume, imports of 
oranges dropped 4 percent to the lowest level since 1971. 
Of total lemon imports, 64,000 tons in 1979, the United 
States supplied 7,505 tons, 36 percent below that in 1978. 
Dried fruit imports in 1979 totaled 109,000 tons, down 3 
percent from a year earlier. Imports of selected fresh and 
dry fruit during 1976-79 are shown below. 

The original Tenth 5-Year Plan’s annual average for 
total fruit production, set at 17 million tons, was revised 
down to 16.4 million tons. Based on an estimated fruit 
output of somewhat over 15 million tons, the revised 5- 
year average goal probably was not met. 

Following the October 1980 Plenum, an All-Union Min- 
istry for Fruits and Vegetables, to be headed by N.T. 


29 The original 1980 Plan called for fruit output of 19.1 mil- 
lion tons, but this was revised downward to 16.2 million tons. 


USSR area, yield, and production of selected vegetables, 
socialized sector, 1970-79 











Category Cabbage tomatoes Onions 
& Year 

Area 

1970 257 215 97 
1976 278 279 120 
1977 268 278 120 
1978 280 278 121 
1979 272 283 127 
Yield 

1970 198 142 73 
1976 245 166 95 
1977 210 150 85 
1978 254 180 115 
1979 219 194 110 
Production 

1970 5,089 3,064 707 
1976 6,798 4,637 Us 
1977 5,637 4,172 1,016 
1978 TA TY 5,046 1,386 
1979 5,983 5,536 1,402 

















Table Carrots Cucumbers Garlic 
beets 
1,000 hectares 
49 72 158 NA 
68 92 142 NA 
73 90 14| 8 
70 89 Ge 9 
Val 88 138 8 
Centners per hectare 
160 138 73 NA 
203 149 61 NA 
222 161 73 22 
201 168 59 23 
179 130 80 21 
1,000 metric tons 
791 1,002 1,139 NA 
1,396 1,369 867 NA 
1,615 1,442 1,026 Att 
1,459 leSi2 811 23 
oul ers} WaldS TA 
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USSR imports of selected fresh and dry fruit, 
5-year averages, 1976-79 annual 





Category 1966-70 1971-75 
average average 
Fresh Fruit 
Apples 219 320 
Oranges 201 318 
Lemons 54 65 
Mandarins 11 16 
Bananas 17 18 
Grapes 46 48 
Pineapples 4 if 
Other 30 26 
Total 582 818 
Dried Fruit 
Raisins 58 5S 
Dates lids 32 
Prunes 10 9 
Other wh 10 
Total 102 104 








1976 1977 1978 IYAS: 





1,000 metric tons 


358 311 331 427 
319 335 299 286 
88 75 74 64 
if WE 38 48 

5 37 38 32 
43 oh 31 23 
6 6 10 a 
25 31 26 23 
871 841 847 907 
58 62 53 61 
26 i) 38 22 
6 12 ©) il 
11 20 14 US 
101 113 114 109 








Kozlov, was established. Formerly, fruit and vegetable 
production, procurements, and supply in the USSR was 
under the three-way control of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, the Ministry of the Food Industry, and the Ministry 
for Internal Trade. 

The formation of this new Ministry, which evidently 
will have full authority and control over all aspects of 
fruit and vegetable production and distribution, points 
out the Soviet regime’s recognition of the need to further 
develop and strength this segment of its economy in or- 
der to boost supplies to Soviet citizens, and to eliminate 
the large failings inherent in its present-day fruit and 
vegetable distribution system. °° 

It is doubtful whether the workings of the new Minis- 
try will have immediate results. The next several years 
should show, however, greater emphasis and larger 
investments made in fruit and vegetable production; and, 
more importantly, in the establishment of a more effi- 
cient (and perhaps more modern) system of transporting, 
refrigerating, and packaging perishable produce. 
(Angel O. Byrne) 


USSR selected fruit output, 5-year averages, 
1971-79 annual 











Pome 

Year Grapes Citrus Stone fruits 

fruits and 
berries 

1,000 metric tons 

1966-70 average 3,297 59 1,394 4,114 
1971 4,467 38 12585 5,839 
1972 2,786 S2 1,227 5,178 
1973 4,583 54 1,862 6,496 
1974 4,608 122 ilevacal Ya 
1975 5,400 154 1,490 6,748 
1971-75 average 4,369 84 narsiié 5,968 
1976 5,442 128 1,739 7,530 
1977 4,255 226 2,038 8,337 
1978 5,498 195 oon 6,689 
1979 6,087 330 1,414 8,079 





USSR FOREIGN TRADE 


Overall Trade 


In 1980, the value of Soviet foreign trade amounted to 
94 billion rubles (about $136 billion at current 1981 
Soviet official exchange rates), up 17 percent from a year 
earlier. 

Exports were valued at 49.6 billion rubles (about $71 
billion), while imports were valued at 44.5 billion rubles 
(about $64 billion). Export and import levels both rose 17 
percent over last year. 

In 1980, about 54 percent of Soviet trade was with oth- 
er socialized countries, compared to 56 percent in 1979. 
Over a third of Soviet imports originated in Western 
industrialized countries, while about 11 percent originat- 


ed in developing countries—up from an 8 percent share 
in 1979. 

Western industrialized countries accounted for almost 
32 percent of total Soviet exports, up from a 30 percent 
share in 1979. Developing countries accounted for about 
14 percent, compared to about 15 percent last year. 


3° In the 26th Congress of the Communist Party in February 
1981, General Secretary Brezhnev pointed out that during 
1976-80, the average annual per capita consumption of veget- 
ables and fruit increased at a considerably lower rate than 
production—the main reason for the difference being losses in 
the distribution system. 


it) 


In 1980, West Germany, Finland, France, and Italy 
were the leading western-country trade partners with 
the USSR. The United States dropped from 8th _ place 
in 1979 to 16th _ place in 1980, probably a direct result 
of the sales suspension, and a decrease in Soviet gold 
sales. Total USSR imports from Canada more than dou- 
bled in value in 1980, while imports from Argentina 
quadrupled. Imports from Australia nearly doubled. 

The distribution of Soviet trade for 1978, 1979, and 
1980 is shown below. 


Agricultural Trade 


Soviet data on 1980 agricultural trade are not avail- 
able as yet. Soviet agricultural imports in 1979, valued 
at approximately $13.3 billion, increased by about 30 per- 
cent over the 1978 level and represented 23 percent of 
Soviet total imports—versus a 20 percent share of the 
total in 1978 (table 20). 3! 

Grain was the principal agricultural import item, 
valued at $3.4 billion, and represented over a quarter of 
total Soviet agricultural imports. Raw and refined sugar 
imports were valued at $33.2 billion. Sugar and grain 
imports made up half of total Soviet agricultural 
imports. Alcoholic and non-alcoholic beverages, coffee, 
cocoa and tea, tobacco and tobacco products, wool, veget- 
ables and potatoes, fruits and berries, oilseeds, meat and 
meat products, comprised 36 percent of Soviet total agri- 
cultural imports. By East European/USSR Branch esti- 
mates, Soviet grain imports in 1979 reached 24 million 
tons, and exceeded the level reported in 1973 (table 21). 

In 1979, increased Soviet imports of grains, oilseeds, 
vegetable oil, and meat and meat products accounted for 
$2 billion of the $3 billion increase in total agricultural 
imports. Compared to 1978, grain imports rose by $1 bil- 
lion, meat and meat product imports (valued at $844 mil- 
lion) increased more than three-fold. Oilseed imports, at 
$542 million, doubled in value; and vegetable oil imports 
increased by 75 percent to a value of $146 million. 

In 1979, as in 1978, Cuba was the USSR’s leading agri- 
cultural trading partner, accounting for almost a quarter 
of Soviet total agricultural imports and virtually all of 
Soviet imports of raw sugar. The United States again 
held the position as the USSR’s second largest source of 
agricultural imports, providing about 22 percent of the 
total compared to a 17 percent share in 1978. The United 
States provided about 70 percent of Soviet grain imports 
(an estimated $900 million increase over calendar 1978) 
and over 90 percent of Soviet oilseed imports (an 
estimated $270 million again over 1978). The largest 
growth in Soviet vegetable oil imports were with Brazil, 
Argentina, the Philippines, and the United States. 


31 Dollar figures are converted from official Soviet statistics 
using U.S. dollar exchange rates for the Soviet foreign exchange 
ruble as announced by the State Bank of the USSR. In 1980, one 
ruble averaged $1.54. Exports and imports are FOB. 
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USSR foreign trade 








Direction 1978 IAS 1980 





Billion rubles 





Exports S5e/ 42.4 49.6 
to Socialist countries Piles 23.6 26.9 
to Western industrialized 

countries 8.7 A285 15.8 
to Developing countries ). if 6.3 6.9 
Imports 34.5 37.9 44.5 
from Socialist countries 20.7 Pi) eo) 23.7 
from Western industrialized 

countries 11.0 Tore Weyer 
from Developing countries 2.8 3.2 Sil 

Figure 3 





USSR Grain Imports by Country or Origin, 


1970-1980 / 
Million dollars / 
3,500 / 
3,000 
2,500 
vert A 
ota ’ 
mate Soviet / \ 
grain / 1 
imports 
1,500 US, ; e \ 
A \ ¢ 1 A 
1,000 / \ / fa 
A 


500 fOrnie Cofieds Argentina, 
e \ mea"e% “tees |s ey: A 
Seeaeg e oe o> :  — 
mar l | | Australia 
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A Estimates 


Soviet agricultural exports have moved irregularly 
over the past few years. In 1979, total Soviet agricultural 
exports, valued at $2.79 billion, were 19 percent above 
1978. Cotton was the leading agricultural export, 
estimated at about $1.2 billion (table 22, see also 
table 23). 

Soviet grain exports in 1979 were an estimated 20 per- 
cent of total agricultural exports, representing an 
increase of over two and a half times the 1978 level. 
Cuba, North Korea, Czechoslovakia, Vietnam and 
Afghanistan were the major markets, with Cuba import- 
ing about twice the level of any of the other countries. 


Soviet exports of vegetable oil, traditionally an impor- 
tant export item, have continued to decline. Vegetable oil 
exports were the third largest of agricultural export 
items in 1974 with a value of $346 million. In 1979, they 
reached only $91 million, having been replaced by 


exports of flour and pulse products and furs in impor- 
tance. 


Soviet trade statistics record as imports and exports 
goods purchased outside the USSR and shipped directly 
to third country destinations. In this section, no adjust- 
ments are made for these transactions. (Mary 
Ponomarenko). 


U.S.-USSR TRADE 


On January 1, 1981, the Secretary of Commerce, in 
accordance with authority contained in Section 6 of the 
Export Administration Act of 1979, as delegated to him 
by the President, extended U.S. export controls main- 
tained for foreign policy reasons. Included in the exten- 
sion were export controls on agricultural commodities 
destined for the USSR feed-livestock economy (except for 
the remaining portion of the 8 million tons of wheat and 
corn authorized during the last year of the U.S.-USSR 
Grain Agreement), phosphatic fertilizers, including phos- 
phoric acid in all levels of concentration, and certain oth- 


er products such as equipment for the exploration and 


production of oil and gas. The extension, which continued 
controls imposed in response to the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, was taken to demonstrate to the Soviets 
that they cannot with impunity engage in acts of aggres- 
sion that threaten fundamental interests of the United 
States. 

The sales suspension remains under review at the 
highest levels, but, without an acceptable response from 
the USSR, no decision has been reached on the appropri- 
ate circumstances for ending the sales suspension. 

In 1980, the total value of U.S. exports to the USSR 
fell to $1.5 billion, down from $3.6 billion the year before. 
The sales suspension was the primary cause for the 
decline. The value of U.S. imports fell from $873 million 
in 1979 to $431 million in 1980, as a result of a decrease 
in gold imports. 


U.S. Agricultural Exports and Imports 


The value of U.S. agricultural exports to the USSR 
(adjusted for transshipments) which amounted to $3.0 
billion in 1979, fell to $1.2 billion as the sales suspension 
took effect (table 24). Grain exports, which were valued 
at $2.4 billion in 1979, fell to $1.1 billion; and soybeans, 
valued at nearly a half-billion dollars in 1979, plunged to 
$47 million in 1980. Under the terms of the sales suspen- 
sion, soybean sales were halted early in 1980. Grain 
exports reflected the remainder of 8 million tons author- 
ized in the fourth year (October 1, 1979-September 1, 
1980) and in the last year of the Grain Agreement. 

Grains and soybeans constituted, by far, the bulk of 
U.S. agricultural exports to the USSR and were the most 
important products affected by the suspension. Commodi- 
ties which were not related to the Soviet feed-livestock 
economy were removed from the validated export licens- 
ing procedures in February 1980, but remained under the 
Office of Export Administration (U.S. Department of 
Commerce) surveillance. Fruits, nuts (except peanuts), 
and berries fell into this category of controls and their 


export to the USSR increased in value from $15.6 million 
to $18.5 million in 1980. Certain other products, which 
might have substituted for feed or meat under certain 
circumstances, were brought under a case-by-case licens- 
ing procedure. Among the criteria used by the Office of 
Export Administration in deciding whether or not to 
allow shipments of such products were: (1) whether the 
commodity had been historically exported to the USSR; 
(2) whether the quantity was reasonable in light of nor- 
mal trade patterns; and (3) whether the shipment was 
likely to be diverted to another end-use. Inedible tallow 
and hides and skins fell into this third category. Exports 
of tallow dropped by half, to $28.2 million, and cattle 
hide sales dropped from $3.2 million to $65,000 last year. 
The U.S. Agricultural Counselor in Moscow estimates 
that the lost sales of agricultural products to the USSR 
in 1980 amounted to about $3.0 billion in 1980. 

As shown below, the sales suspension reduced the 
quantities of grains and soybeans shipped to the USSR to 
the lowest level since 1974. 

Phosphoric acid and phosphatic fertilizers were the 
second major product group whose shipments to the 
USSR were prohibited. U.S. phosphate exports to the 
USSR totalled $94 million (551,000 tons) for 1979, of 
which 99 percent was superphosphoric acid (SPA). In 
1980, shipments amounted to $14.7 million before the 
suspension became effective. Exports of SPA took place 
under a 20-year counter-trade agreement between 
Occidental Petroleum Company and the Soviet Ministry 
of Foreign Trade. Occidental had agreed to sell one mil- 
lion tons of SPA to the Soviets in 1980 in exchange for 
ammonia, urea, and potash. Had not the sales suspension 
intervened, the value of SPA sales would have been 
about $400 million. 


U.S. exports of grains and soybeans 
to the USSR, 1971-80 











Total Other 
Year grain Wheat Corn grains Soybeans 
Million metric tons 

1971 0.2 (") 0.2 (") @) 
1972 6.8 PRT 3.1 10 4 
1973 12.9 8.7 4.2 (@) EO 
1974 Bhi qi. 2.0 0 0) 
1975 7.4 4.1 82 nt (0) 
1976 10.6 NST. 8.8 at 6 
1977 6.7 3.0 3.6 ef 6 
1978 12.9 2.9 9.9 #4 of 
1979 iinet) 5.4 12.0 2 1.8 
1980 6.0 1.8 4.2 0 54 





'Less than 50,000 tons. 
Note: Transshipments not included. 
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In 1980, imports of agricultural products from the 
USSR were valued at $9.6 million as compared to $14.7 
million in 1979. Certain furskins, tobacco fillers, and 
casein were the major import commodities. 


Impact of the Sales Suspension 
On the USSR 


The effects of the U.S. sales suspension, although diffi- 
cult to isolate from those of the USSR’s own agricultural 
shortcomings, constituted a troublesome element for 
Soviet planners. Overall, the economic impact has been 
more than trivial. 32 

After the ‘sales suspension, the theme of self- 
sufficiency became more pronounced in Soviet economic 
literature even though this would require additional 
expenditures. The Soviets’ new 5-Year Plan, for example, 
aims at increasing soil fertility and yield capacity for 
grain crops, improving fodder production, expanding pro- 
tein availability for the livestock sector, and, in general, 
increasing feeding efficiency. Such programs represent a 
likely policy response to the sales suspension. 


Data suggest the Soviets intended to import about 37.5 
million tons of grain in the 1979/80 July-June marketing 
year, 27.5 million of which would have come from the 
United States. The suspension denied the Soviets about 
12 million tons of U.S. grain, forcing the Soviets to 
search the world for additional supplies, pay higher 
prices, reduce feed use in the latter half of the year and 
draw down stocks. While they were able to make up 
about half the amount of U.S. denied grain, Soviet live- 
stock output suffered. 

The Soviets entered 1980 with record inventories of 
cattle, cows, hogs, and poultry. Heavier-than-normal 
slaughter of livestock (primarily hogs) occurred in the 
first two months of 1980. During the year, hog, and 
sheep and goat numbers declined slightly from last year’s 
level; both hogs and cattle were slaughtered at lighter 
weights and in generally fewer numbers. The Soviets 
made a major decision to preserve herds, especially in 
the socialized sector later in 1980, and meat output fell. 

The 1980 grain harvest amounted to 189 million tons, 
46 million tons below plan, and the potato crop was the 
worst since 1962. Even if the Soviets acquire record 
grain imports, nearly a quarter of the estimated total of 
about 35 million tons represents the last U.S. shipments 
under the Grain Agreement. Unless the Agreement is 
renewed, the Soviets can count on no further U.S. grain 
as long as the suspension remains in effect. 

The 1980 forage crop is thought to be of low nutrient 
value. To improve feeding efficiency, and thereby con- 


32 An earlier paper in this series, The U.S. Sales Suspension 
and Soviet Agriculture—An October Assessment explores possible 
economic aspects of the suspension in some detail. Much of the 
information from that paper is updated in appropriate sections 
of this report. This section, therefore, is a general summary of 
developments in Soviet agriculture that are thought to reflect 
the sales suspension. 
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serve on grain, the Soviets will likely increase imports of 
soybeans and soybean meal, but the suspension denies 
them access to the world’s largest supplier of both pro- 
“ducts. 

Of course, the suspension of phosphates delays the 
development of liquid fertilizer production capability. 
Utilization of liquid fertilizer is important to the Soviets 
because of its ease of application on irrigated crop land, 
reduced capital investment costs, and product versatility. 
Significantly, at the 26th Party Congress, the Soviet 
Minister of Agriculture, V. K. Mesyats, noted that 
despite the substantial increase in production and 
deliveries of mineral fertilizers, shortages still existed in 
many arable regions. He mentioned a shortage of phos- 
phorus fertilizers, in particular. The Minister added: 
“Approximately half the country’s grain fields still 
receive no fertilizer at all.” °° (Anton F. Malish) 


U.S.-USSR Grain Agreement 


In October 1975, the United States and USSR signed 
an agreement that established 6 million metric tons of 
grain as the minimal annual Soviet purchase, on an 
October-September year, effective until September 30, 
1981. The 6 million metric tons were to be purchased 
through commercial channels and approximately divided 
evenly between wheat and corn. The Soviets had the 
option to purchase an additional 2 million tons of either, 
without government-to-government consultations. 

The U.S.-USSR Grain Agreement provided the Soviets 
with assurances that the U.S. Government would not 
arbitrarily disrupt U.S. grain exports to the USSR. The 
United States promised to employ its “good offices” to 
facilitate sales, unless total U.S. grain availabilities fell 
below 225 million tons. The Soviets also agreed to try to 
space purchases and shipments more evenly and assured 
the United States that imported U.S. grain was for 
domestic consumption. Sales were to be made at prevail- 
ing market prices, in accordance with normal commercial 
terms. 

Semi-annual consultations were to be held to discuss 
Soviet grain demand and U.S. supply. Additional consul- 
tations could be called by either side. Also, the U.S.- 
USSR Maritime Agreement provision would apply to all 
grain trade. The Maritime Agreement also expires in 
1981. 

The U.S.-USSR Grain Agreement acknowledged the 
importance of grain trade to both countries and laid- 
down the framework for its continued operation and 
development. Even after the sales suspension, consulta- 
tions were held and the minimum levels of trade were 
maintained. All in all, most observers believe the Agree- 
ment functioned well and helped limit the types of dis- 
ruptions that characterized the 1972-75 period. 

Despite the sales suspension limiting grain export lev- 
els in the fourth and fifth years of the Grain Agreement, 


33 FBIS, Daily Report, Soviet Union, Proceedings of the 26th 
CPSU Congress, Volume VIII, p. 13. 


the United States will export a total of about 55 million 
tons of grain during the life of the Agreement. Even with 
the suspension, the USSR placed second only to Japan as 
a major U.S. grain market. 

The circumstances that originally precipitated the 
Grain Agreement continue to exist. The USSR remains a 
large, highly-variable grain producer with the potential 
for major fluctuations in its required imports. The Grain 
Agreement proved to be a viable mechanism to help cope 


with rapid shifts in Soviet demand and U.S. supply, 
which are more likely to increase rather than diminish, 
in the future. 

The decision to extend, or renegotiate the Grain Agree- 
ment is currently dominated by foreign policy considera- 
tion. If the Agreement were extended, the present levels 
of 6-8 million tons of wheat and corn would make the 
USSR a significant market for U.S. wheat and corn. 
(Mary Ponomarenko) 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


Major Capital Outlays 


Capital investment in the agricultural sector in 1980 
reached 36 billion rubles, up 700 million rubles from a 
year earlier but one billion rubles below plan. Capital 
investment in agriculture accounted for 27 percent of 
total investments in the national economy, about the 
same as in 1979. Agriculture’s share has remained essen- 
tially the same since 1974. 

Total capital investments in agriculture during 1976- 
1980 reached 170.7 billion rubles, .6 percent below the 
plan but almost 30 percent larger than total investments 
made during 1971-75. 

Of total investments made in the agricultural sector in 
1980, a portion was allocated for construction and res- 
toration of livestock production facilities. Investments 
resulted in additional shelters to house 10.6 million head 
of livestock (slightly less than in 1979) and 15.6 million 
head of poultry. Capacity for broiler production was 
boosted by 97 million head throughput annually, com- 
pared to 80 million a year earlier. 

Total 1981 capital investment in agriculture is planned 
at 37.3 billion rubles, a modest .8 percent increase above 
that planned in 1980. Agriculture’s share of total invest- 
ment in the economy will remain the same. Farm 
machinery and equipment purchases will account for a 
third of total agricultural investments. Building and 
installation work (including over 15 billion rubles target- 
ed for construction of production facilities) are planned 
to reach 21.6 billion rubles or 58 percent. A share of this 
investment will focus on boosting the livestock sector. 


Irrigation and Drainage 


In 1980, 700,000 hectares of newly irrigated land were 
brought into production, the same as the previous year 
but 56,000 hectares short of plan. Drainage was carried 
out on 650,000 hectares, 14 percent less than a year ear- 
lier and 200,000 hectares below the plan. Water was sup- 
plied to 4.7 million hectares of meadows and pastures, 23 
percent less than a year earlier and 2.3 million hectares 
short of plan. 

During 1976-80, new irrigated and drained land 
brought into production reached 3.8 and 3.65 million hec- 
tares, respectively, or 22.5 and 22.3 percent below 
planned levels. 


In 1981, 7.6 million rubles of State investments and 
200 million rubles of collective farm funds are to be allo- 
cated for land improvement and other land reclamation 
projects. Plans for 1981 call for 700,000 hectares of new- 
ly irrigated land to be brought into production and an 
additional 800,000 hectares to be drained; 5.6 million 
hectares of meadows and pastures will be supplied with 
water. 

In 1979, there was no change in the share (over 6 per- 
cent) of the irrigated crop area to the total seeded crop 
area (217 million hectares). As in 1978, of the total area 
seeded to grain in 1979 only about 3 percent was on irri- 
gated land. Similarly, the share of irrigated forage crops, 
sugarbeets, and potatoes and vegetables to total seeded 
areas did not change and stood at 8, 5, and 12 percents, 
respectively. All cotton in the USSR is under irrigation. 
In 1979, grain output on irrigated land accounted for 6 
percent of total grain output, up from 4 percent in 1978. 
Over 4 and 29 percents of total wheat and corn-for-grain, 
respectively, were produced on irrigated land. This com- 
pares with 3 percent and 27 percent, respectively, in 
1978. 

Similarly, sugarbeet output on irrigated land account- 
ed for 7 percent of total production; vegetables, 45 per- 
cent; and sunflowerseeds, 1 percent. Sugarbeet and 
vegetable output on irrigated land in 1979 showed a 
higher share of total output than in 1978. For sun- 
flowerseeds, the ratio remained the same. 


Farm Machinery 


Deliveries of tractors to agriculture in 1980 totaled 
347,000, down 2 percent from the number delivered in 
1979, but slightly above plan. Truck deliveries, totaling 
270,000, were up 1.6 percent from a year earlier and met 
the plan. Grain combine deliveries rose to a record 
117,000, 4.5 percent above 1979 record deliveries but 
were .8 percent below plan. 

During 1976-1980, tractor deliveries reached 1.8 mil- 
lion; trucks, 1.34 million; and grain combines, 539,000 
units. Deliveries of tractors and trucks were 5 and .4 per- 
cents, respectively, below plan, but grain combines rose a 
modest .2 percent above plan. However, deliveries during 
1976-80, in comparison with 1971-75, increased for trac- 
tors by 8 percent, trucks by 22 percent, and grain com- 
bines by 20 percent. 
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As of January 1, 1980, total truck inventories in the 
agricultural sector reached 1.57 million units, an 
increase of 2.6 percent over that date in 1979. Tractor 
inventories, 2.54 million, and inventories of grain com- 
bines, 706,000, were about 1 percent higher. 

The slow growth in inventories indicates that the 
scrapping rate for trucks in 1979 was 15.1 percent; trac- 
tors, 12.8 percent; and grain combines, an estimated 15.9 
percent. Compared with 1978 scrappings, the 1979 scrap- 
ping rate for trucks was 1.5 percent less, .9 percent 
larger for grain combines, and unchanged for tractors. 

Although the USSR generally fulfilled its 1980 plan 
for agricultural machinery, the Ministry of Agricultural 
Machinery Building was severely criticized at the 1980 
October Plenum. The machines produced were character- 
ized as of low technical standards and with poor reliabili- 
ty. Plans for producing motors, tractor spare parts, fertil- 
izer and pesticide applicators and cultivators were all 
underfulfilled. The poor quality output and “backward 
technology” reportedly led to inefficient use of labor and 
materials. 34 To signify the importance attached to 
correcting these problems, a Department of Agricultural 
Machinery was set up in the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. 

It is difficult to judge whether the shortage of 
machinery spare parts was a critical factor in gathering 
in the 1980 harvest, or whether the spare part shortages 
were worse than usual. Selskaya Zhizn on September 19, 
1980 carried an article which indicated that the lack of 
key spare parts—tractor crankshafts, truck radiators, 
piston rings, etc.—was idling large numbers of vehicles 
just when machinery should have been used to full capa- 
city. The same article also noted that supplies of diesel 
oil and gasoline to farms were being delayed. 

In 1981, somewhat over 12 billion rubles will be allo- 
cated for deliveries of farm machinery and equipment to 
agriculture. Numbers of farm machinery by type to be 
delivered this year are not yet available. However, based 
on small yearly gains in deliveries in recent years, 
together with modest investment allocations, no great 
expansion in planned machine deliveries to agriculture is 
expected in 1981. However, an improvement in the spare 
parts situation could significantly increase the pool of 
available machinery. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


In 1980, mineral fertilizer production showed improve- 
ment over the reduced 1979 level. Output totaled 104 
million tons, 10 percent above a year earlier but 10 per- 
cent below the revised-downward plan of 115 million 
tons. The original plan called for a 143-million-ton out- 
put (table 25). 

Mineral fertilizer deliveries to agriculture (excluding 
feed additives) totaled 82 million tons, up 7.5 percent 
from a year earlier but 7 percent below plan (table 26). 
Feed additive deliveries (urea and feed phosphates) last 
year reached 2.7 million tons, an increase of almost 6 


34 Selskaya Zhizn, January 23, 1981. 
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percent from a year earlier. Mineral fertilizer deliveries 
(excluding feed additives) during 1976-80, as compared 
with 1971-75, increased by 30 percent. 

During 1976-79, the Soviet Union apparently encoun- 
tered serious problems in its fertilizer industry. The 
incremental new capacity was less than in the previous 
four years—7.5 million tons per year on the average 
versus 8.6 million tons per year in 1972-75. Even that 
level owed much to the substantial single-year increase, 
15.8 million tons, in 1979. The incremental increase in 
fertilizer production was much worse, averaging only 1.1 
million tons per year in 1976-79, as compared to 7.2 mil- 
lion tons per year in 1972-75. In short, the Soviets 
obtained very poor returns from their additional capaci- 
ty, partly because the severe winter of 1978-79 adversely 
affected production, but also because of serious deficits of 
important fertilizer raw materials (i.e., sulfur and phos- 
phoric acid), the poor quality of Soviet chemical fertilizer 
facilities, and inability to rapidly absorb imported tech- 
nology. 

In recent years, the USSR has experienced difficulties 
in raising its output of phosphate relative to nitrogen 
and potash. Some improvement in phosphate deliveries 
occurred in 1979, while other mineral fertilizers declined, 
probably because of the new flow of superphosphoric 
acid (SPA) from the United States. These exports were 
expected to amount to 1 million tons annually during 
1980-1997 had they not been brought under the validated 
export licensing procedure in February 1980. 

Because the United States is the sole large-scale sup- 
plier of SPA, the Soviets suffered a serious setback in 
their liquid fertilizer production goals. During 1980, they 
countered by buying more finished phosphate fertilizers, 
planning adjustments in their plants to use lower-grade 
phosphoric acid, planning to make more SPA themselves, 
and making arrangements to purchase relatively small 
amounts of SPA (100,000-150,000 tons) from Belgium. 
During 1981, the Soviets undoubtedly will make addi- 
tional arrangements to offset the denied U.S. product. 

Most of USSR agricultural soils are acid and of low 
natural fertility; about 55 percent of them are deficient 


in phosphorus. Consequently, insufficient amounts of 
lime and phosphorus fertilizers are limiting factors in 
most agricultural areas outside of Kazakhstan. Although 
estimates of yield response to fertilizer application vary, 
it appears that if the Soviets were unable to replace the 
phosphate equivalent of the SPA they expected from the 
United States, their lost grain output might amount to 
about 7 million tons annually. 

Much rests on Soviet plans to expand mineral fertilizer 
production, distribution, and application. Following the 
October Plenum at which General Secretary Brezhnev 
pointed out the need to improve fertilizer capacity and 
utilization, the Ministry of the Chemical Industry was 
divided and a new Ministry for the Production of Mineral 
Fertilizers was created. The 1981-85 plan (see page 23), 
devotes considerable attention to expanding mineral fer- 
tilizer production, reducing fertilizer losses in storage, 
transportation, and utilization, applying agro-chemicals 
more effectively, and making better use of organic fertil- 
izer. 


For 1981, the output goal for mineral fertilizers is 
113.8 million tons, an increase of 9.8 million tons or 
about 10 percent over 1980. Deliveries to agriculture are 
to amount to 88.6 million tons. If 1980 output represents 
the beginnings of a new trend, the planned amounts are 
possible, although past responses to new capacities sug- 


gest that an increase of about half as much is more prob- 
able. 

Production of chemical plant protection agents (insec- 
ticides, fungicides, herbicides, defoliants, etc.) in 1980 
fell to 471,000 tons, down .8 percent from a year earlier 
and 23 percent short of plan. (Yuri Markish) 


DIRECTIONS IN SOVIET AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


In three recent Communist Party Central Committee 
Plenums (July 1978, November 1979, October 1980), 
General Secretary Brezhnev unexpectedly discussed, in 
unusual detail, the low levels of the nation’s food supply 
and the need for more effective agricultural planning. 
These topics were previously dealt with only in general 
terms. In contrast, at the October Plenum Brezhnev 
said,“ . . . we still encounter difficulties in supplying 
the cities and industrial centers with such foodstuffs as 
milk and meat.” Party leaders have emphasized the 
improvement of food supply as the first priority in rais- 
ing the living conditions of the Soviet people. 

It is hard to judge the extent of problems with Soviet 
food supplies, or to compare last year with recent years. 
This past summer, however, numerous reports of shor- 
tages occurred in the Western press. These shortages of 
meat, milk, and dairy products, reportedly triggered 
worker discontent and work stoppages in Soviet motor- 
vehicle plants.®° Since the summer, reports of food shor- 
tages have continued and a recent Harpers article in 
February 1981 by George Feifer detailed reports of meat 
shortages in Ulyanovsk, Gorky, Kuibyshev, and Yaros- 
lavl. He reported that even in Moscow, milk supplies 
could not be assured; sausage, cheese, and specialty items 
“disappeared;” and the butterfat content of milk was 
reduced. Feifer characterized the situation as “much 
worse than in 1971 and worse than I’d expected from 
reading the Western Press.” 

However bad the food situation may be, it seems to 
have triggered an important transformation in Soviet 
agricultural policy. 


The Food Program 


At the October Plenum, Brezhnev emphasized 
agriculture’s role in raising Soviet living standards. He 
stated: 


. the Political Bureau of the Party Central Com- 
mittee recently adopted a decision to prepare for a 
food program. What is meant is a program whose 
aim is to combine all matters in the development of 
agriculture and the branches of industry, procure- 
ment, storing, transportation, and processing which 
serve it, including matters in the development of the 


food industry and retail trade of food products . . 
The main thrust of the food program is to gradually 


create an integrated agro-industrial complex to coordi- 


35 See, for example, The U.S. Sales Suspension and Soviet Agri- 
culture, an October Assessment, Supplement 1 to WAS-23, p. 21. 


nate the planning, financing, and management of activi- 
ties “from farm to store.” 

The program calls for linking agriculture more closely 
with such industries as fertilizer and machinery 
manufacturing; land reclamation; feed processing; 
developing road networks, reliable transportation, eleva- 
tors, and warehouses; and improving downstream facili- 
ties such as refrigeration and packing plants. In short, 
the program envisages increased production and much 
reduced losses in delivery of farm products to the consu- 
mer. 


Government and Party Reorganization 


The first elements of the “food program” involve reor- 
ganization of the government and party apparatus to 
better coordinate activities. Reorganizations to date 
include the new Ministry of Fruits and Vegetables, the 
new Ministry of Chemical Fertilizer, and the merging of 
two Forestry Ministries into the Ministry of Timber, 
Pulp and Wood Processing. In addition, a new depart- 
ment for farm machinery has been established in the 
Party Central Committee. These reconfigured organiza- 
tions involve personnel changes, a desire to identify indi- 
vidual responsibilities, and efforts to concentrate 
administration and improve coordination. 

A second important development was the election of 
Mikhail Gorbachev to the Politburo, only two years after 
his selection for the Central Committee. He is the young- 
est of the top party administrators and the only one 
whose background and education is especially connected 
with agriculture. 

Gorbachev’s’ special role with responsibility for 
developing the agricultural sector of the Soviet economy, 


_ reflects the great confidence in him by the Party leader- 


ship. 
Emerging Soviet agricultural policy reflects several 
policies advocated by Gorbachev. These include: 


1) The priority attached to agricultural development 
within the Non-Chernozem Zone; 


2) The reequipment of agriculture with high quality 
farm machinery, especially that used for animal hus- 
bandry and feed production; 


3) The extensive technical irrigation systems and land 
reclamation in arid areas of the Non-Chernozem Zone 
and of the Central Asian Republics; and 


4) The development of subsidiary private plot produc- 
tion. 
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Increased Incentives for Private Plot Output 


In January 1981, the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party and the USSR Council of Ministers issued 
a decree entitled “Additional Measures to Increase Agri- 
cultural Production by Subsidiary Private Plots.” This 
decree is important because it continues and accelerates 
programs to increase production on private plots. Such 
programs began cautiously after Krushchev’s departure 
and gained momentum following a 1977 decree that 
encouraged subsidiary private farms. The new decree is 
also significant because it clearly links the private plot 
with efforts to increase livestock product output. 

In 1979, private plots of collective farm members 
totalled 3.86 million hectares, while other lands at per- 
sonal use (the private subsidiary plots of state farmwork- 
ers, for example) totalled 3.70 million hectares. Com- 
bined, these subsidiary private plots comprised only 1.4 
percent of all Soviet farming lands (sown land, fallow, 
orchards, vineyards, pastures, etc.), but they produced 30 
percent of the meat, milk and eggs, 60 percent of the 
potatoes, and over 50 percent of the fruits and berries. 
On January 1, 1981, nearly a fifth of all livestock in the 
USSR was on subsidiary private plots. 

Clearly, increasing incentives to subsidiary private-plot 
holders by appropriate ministries, organizations, collec- 
tive and State farms, is an attempt to expand output of 
precisely those high-quality food products that the social- 
ized sector has been unable to supply in adequate 
amounts, and to better integrate private-plot output into 
the planning process. 

The new decree establishes no limitations on the 
number of livestock belonging to collective. farmers, 
workers, employees and other people provided that the 
livestock are raised under contract with collective and 
State farms and cooperatives. The fattened livestock, 
poultry, and milk produced on private plots will be pur- 
chased by collective and State farms and cooperatives for 
sale to the State procurement organizations. The pro- 
ducts purchased by these farms and then sold to the 
State can be included in the production volume and 
counted against their plan fulfillment requirements. 
They may also be included in calculations for over-plan 
bonus payments for quantity and quality. 

The contract also commits the State and collective 
farms to provide subsidiary private farms with young 
animals and poultry, fodder, grazing and meadow rights, 
marketing services, and the terms of payments. Live- 
stock on private plots without contracts are still limited 
by legal quotas but may be used in accordance with the 
owner’s wishes. 

Under the decree, the USSR Gosbank (State bank) is 
obligated to grant State and collective farms the short- 
term credit needed to settle accounts when the contract 
animals and produce are delivered. In addition, USSR 
Gosbank will provide workers and employees who are 
members of horticultural cooperatives with credits up to 
3,000 rubles for acquisition or construction of garden cot- 
tages and improvement of garden plots. Under the 1977 
decree, such credits were limited to 1000 rubles to be 
repaid in 5 years. The new credits can be repaid in 10 
years, beginning after a 3-year grace period. 
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The 1981 decree permits not only workers and employ- 
ees, but doctors, teachers, and pensioners on State farms 
to buy cows and heifers. It provides for allowances to 
State farms and organizations to enable them to sell 
their animals at half price. By the new decree, young 
families can obtain free of charge young livestock and 
also help in building farm facilities if a family member is 
a worker on a State farm or similar organization. Collec- 
tive farms have been urged to participate in this pro- 
gram. 

The 1981 decree includes many other incentives. 
Appropriate ministries, organizations, and collective and 
State farms are to provide: 1) greater access to pasture 
and hay-cutting lands in state forests; 2) plots for fodder 
production on idle land; 3) credits for acquisition of agri- 
cultural equipment; 4) allowances to build cooperative 
cowsheds; 5) help in transportation and procurement of 
agricultural production; 6) construction materials, fertil- 
izers etc.; and 7) agronomical and veterinary services. 

The new decree is in keeping with recent concerns that 
the USSR has not met the country’s growing demand for 
meat and milk. By encompassing both production and 
marketing, it is consistent with the new concepts of 
agro-industrial planning and the establishment of the 
“food program.” However, its main purpose seems to be 
in mobilizing additional reserves to overcome significant 
shortages of Soviet rural labor. 

The decree seems covertly designed to make rural life 
more financially rewarding, to induce residual workers or 
pensioners back into active production, and to encourage 
urban dwellers and industrial workers to take a “second 
job” in the agricultural sector. 


Greater Initiative for Farm Managers 


In recent years, the Soviets have devoted increased 
attention to improving the planning of agricultural pro- 
duction and boosting its efficiency. Interestingly, efforts 
are directed toward expanding the independence of asso- 
ciations and enterprises and broading the span of control 
for the individual farm managers. 

In July 1979, the Communist Party Central Committee 
and the Council of Ministers decreed that, while Gosplan 
(State Planning Committee) is responsible for establish- 
ing control figures for basic economic indicators and 
norms, local production facilities and farms were respon- 
sible for providing counter plans for increasing produc- 
tion efficiency and finding additional material and pro- 
duction reserves. 

At the October 1980 Plenum, General Secretary Bre- 
zhnev addressed the relationship between central plan- 
ning and local initiative. While he reemphasized the 
overriding role of central planning of the national econo- 
my, he noted: 


On the other hand, it is necessary to develop in every 
way the initiative from localities, of working collec- 
tives and managers for normal functioning of the 
economy. Most of current issues should be decided 
precisely at the places where they can be decided 
quickly, without undue delay and consultation. 


Following the October speech, Z. N. Nuriyev, Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers, gave some indica- 
tions of what might be involved. According to Nuriyev, 
“excessive tutelage” over farm managers should be elim- 
inated. State and collective farms should be given “a 
strictly limited number of indicators” dealing primarily 
‘with inputs. Instead of a large number of plan targets, a 
single plan for product purchases should be considered 
sufficient. Other indicators, including the output volume 
of types of products, the structure of sowing, the live- 
stock population and productivity, crop yields, forms of 
labor organization, questions of the social development of 
rural areas, should be worked out by the farm leaders 
and specialists themselves. 


An article by a professor of economics in Kommunist 
(December 18, 1980) characterized as a “flaw in 
management”, the process whereby district administra- 
tors plan how much and what to sow, the expenditure per 
hectare, etc., instead of leaving these decisions to local 
organs. 

Finally, at the 26th Party Congress, Brezhnev cited 
the work of agricultural cooperatives and enterprises in 
Hungary and experiments with agro-industrial coopera- 
tion in Bulgaria as models for further study and wider 
use by the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Because Hungarian farm managers have considerable 
control over the planning process, a continued movement 
towards further decentralization in Soviet farming can 
also be expected. (Yuri Markish, Anton Malish) 


THE ELEVENTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN (1981-85) 


The draft guidelines for the Eleventh 5-Year Plan are 
modest in scope for the agricultural sector, as compared 
to the more ambitious goals established for the three pre- 
vious 5-Year Plans. °° Gross agricultural output during 
1981-85 is planned to grow to an annual average of 138- 
141 billion rubles or by 12-14 percent above the reduced 
level during 1976-80. By contrast, the Tenth 5-Year Plan 
called for agricultural output to grow by 14-17 percent in 
value over that reached in 1971-75, but only a 9 percent 
increase was obtained. 

Inputs into the agricultural sector have been trimmed 
to more realistic levels. Total capital investments during 
1981-85 are planned at about 195 billion rubles. 
Agriculture’s share of total capital investments in the 
national economy is to remain at 27 percent. Planned 
deliveries of tractors, trucks, grain combines to agricul- 
ture during 1981-85 call for 70,000 more tractors, 
110,000 more trucks, and 61,000 more grain combines. 
During 1976-80, the plan called for increases of 233,000 
tractors, 248,000 trucks, and 89,000 grain combines. 


The Soviets seem to be deemphasizing quantities, prob- 
ably in hopes of producing higher quality agricultural 
machinery with better spare parts support. 

In the past 3 years, the Soviets failed to meet plans for 
irrigation and drainage of new lands for agricultural pro- 
duction. The 1981-85 plans have been trimmed sharply 
below the 1976-80 planned levels and also below actual 
performance during 1976-80. The 1981-85 plan calls for 
3.4-3.6 million hectares of newly irrigated land and 3.7- 
3.9 million hectares of newly drained land to be brought 
into agricultural production. 


36 At the 26th Party Congress (February 1981) General Secre- 
tary Brezhnev noted: “The party has always regarded the plan 
as law because only its observance ensures the smooth operation 
of the national economy . . . The practice of downward adjust- 
ment of plans has become widespread. This practice disorganizes 
the economy . . . The plan should unquestionably be realistic, 
balanced, but equally unquestionably it must be fulfilled.” 
Proceedings of the 26 CPSU Congress, Volume 1, FBIS Daily 
Report, Soviet Union, February 24, 1981, p. 33. 


Mineral fertilizer production is planned to reach 150- 
155 million tons in 1985. This is an ambitious goal of 46- 
50 million tons more than produced in 1980—when pro- 
duction gained by only 14 million tons over 1975. 
Although the Soviets propose accelerated exploration for 
fertilizer raw materials and new production facilties, the 
inherent problem in the chemical fertilizer industry and 
the U.S. suspension of sales of needed superphosphates to 
the USSR seems to put the production target, which is a 
key element in achieving higher yield capacity, out of 
reach. 

Planned deliveries of 115 million tons of mineral fertil- 
izers (excluding 5 million tons of feed additives) to agri- 
culture also appears unlikely. Even if production targets 
were met, achievement of this goal would require sub- 
stantial improvement in the handling, transportation, 
and delivery of fertilizers to farms and other agricultural 
enterprises. 

Phosphate fertilizer application is especially critical. 
The decision to exploit and expand domestic phosphate 
resources, primarily in Kazakhstan, will require long- 
range planning and development. The apparent reluc- 
tance to convert the Occidental-built SPA-based plants, 
suggest the Soviets are expecting large imports of this 
key ingredient to be resumed. 

The 1981-85 annual average plan for grain production 
has been set at 238-243 million tons, up 8-10 percent 
from 1976-80 average annual goal and 16-18 percent 
above actual average output for this same period. 
Achievement of the goal would require 5 years of record 
yields; however, based on past performance and the wide 
climate-induced year-to-year variations in output, this 
appears highly unlikely. 

Production of hay, silage, and haylage are planned to 
reach 80 million tons, 274 million tons, and 77 million 
tons, respectively, in 1985. 37 Based on production of 
these fodder crops as of early October 1980 (see page 5 ), 
these goals appear ambitious. Considerable attention is 
being devoted to improving fodder production; ensuring 
farms’ fodder self-sufficiency; reducing losses in nutrient 
value during harvesting and storage; and building more 


37 Pravda, December 17, 1980. 
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storage facilities for silage, hay, haylage, grass meal, root 
crops, and other fodders. How well the Soviets succeed in 
providing a balanced fodder production base will be a 
major element in achieving livestock product goals. 

The 1981-85 average-annual-output plan for meat pro- 
duction has been set at 17-17.5 million tons, up 15-18 
percent above average output in 1976-80. Output in 1985 
is to amount to 18.2 million tons, a downward revision 
from the original target of 19.5 million tons. In either 
instance, attainment of these goals appears out of reach 
unless dramatic improvements take place in domestic 
feed availabilities and feed efficiency—prospects of 
which do not appear very likely in the foreseeable future. 
In the same vein, the plan for milk to reach an annual 
average output of 97-99 million tons (a 5-7 percent 
increase over average output in 1976-80) also appears 
unlikely. Milk yields per cow in the past 4 years have 
declined. Significant improvements in supply of 
roughages and other inputs are necessary to meet esta- 
blished goals. 

With the emphasis on the poultry sector in recent 
years and the continuing upswing in egg production, it is 
very likely that the 1981-85 plan for an annual average 
output of “no less than” 72 billion eggs will be met. 

Wool production is to average 470,000-480,000 tons, 2-4 
percent increase over 1976-80 average output. Fulfill- 
ment of this goal is not likely. 

The 1981-85 plan calls for average annual output of 
sugarbeets to reach 100-103 million tons, up 13-16 per- 
cent over the 1976-80 average. Sugarbeet area has stabil- 
ized at about 3.7 million hectares in recent years, with 
little likelihood of much or any expansion in the current 
5-year period. This, together with past performance, 
would deem it unlikely that the planned average produc- 
tion goal will be reached. However, it is possible that the 
1976-80 average sugarbeet output of 88.5 million tons 
could be improved somewhat. 


Cotton is planned to reach an average annual output of 
9.2-9.3 million tons—a 3-4 percent increase above aver- 
age output during 1976-80. Based on the upward trend in 
cotton production in the past several years, an expected 
increase in the cotton area of roughly 250,000 hectares, 
and assuming favorable weather and adequate water sup- 
plies, fulfilling and possibly exceeding the 1981-85 aver- 
age plan should not prove a difficult task. 


Annual average output of sunflowerseed during the 
current 5-Year Plan is planned at 6.8 million tons, a 28 
percent increase over average output during 1976-80. 
Based on past performance and the inherent problems 
existing in Soviet sunflowerseed production, it is unlikely 
that this ambitious goal will be met. 

Vegetable production is planned to reach an annual 
average level of 29.4 million tons, over 3 million tons or 
13 percent more than average output during 1976-80. 
Similarly, output of fruit and berries (excluding grapes) 
are planned at an annual average of 11.5 million tons 
versus average output of 9.4 million tons in 1976-80. 
With the creation of the new Ministry for Vegetables 
and Fruits, some improvement in production and distri- 
bution of vegetables and fruit is foreseen in the next 5 
years. 

During the new plan period, some improvement in 
Soviet weather conditions can probably be assumed since 
3 of the last 5 years (1977, 1979, and 1980) were espe- 
cially unfavorable. Assuming better weather, most Soviet 
agricultural targets appear more reasonable and realis- 
tic, although many of the bottlenecks identified here— 
higher costs of raw materials and fuels, the need to 
improve feeding efficiency, slower rates of land improve- 
ment, continued problems in the fertilizer industry, and 
an outward migration and aging of the rural labor 
force—seem susceptible only to long-run _ solutions 
extending perhaps beyond 1985. Still, the targets for 
grain and meat appear overly optimistic. (Yuri 
Markish, Angel Byrne) 


1981 OUTLOOK 


The value of gross agricultural production in 1981 is 
planned to reach 135.4 billion rubles, slightly less than 
the 136 billion rubles planned for last year. If the goal is 
reached, it would represent a 12-percent increase over 
1980 actual performance. Nevertheless, the Soviets have 
been unable to meet agricultural production goals since 
at least 1976. 

Grain production is targeted for 236 million tons in 
1981, a million tons more than was planned in 1980. 
Winter grains were sown on 34 million hectares, about 8 
percent short of the planned area. Last year’s late har- 
vest probably had an adverse effect on efforts to improve 
soil fertility. Reports indicate that not all farms have 
acquired the desired assortment of high quality seed. 

In general, the 1980/81 winter has been unusually 
mild in almost all parts of the USSR; the last such mild 
winter occurred in 1957-58. Ice crusts were reported in 
the northern areas of European USSR, but except for one 
article focusing on the Leningrad area, the Soviet press has 
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not expressed concern about possible crop damage. Soil 
moisture was more than adequate over most of the 
winter grain belt. However, in the New Lands, additional 
precipitation is needed before spring planting begins. On 
balance, these developments are probably enough to 
prevent the record yields needed to reach the 1981 tar- 
get. 

The production of forage crops, mixed feeds, chemical 
feed additives, vitamins, and antibiotics, etc. will be 
important sectors to watch, partly because their output 
will affect the level of grain imports, and also because 
improving the quantity as well as the quality of feed 
rations plays a key role in meat output. This year’s tar- 
gets are 67 million tons for hay and 243 million tons for 
silage. The targets are well above 1979 or 1980 levels, 
and it remains to be seen how responsive Soviet agricul- 
ture can be to new programs designed to create the bal- 
anced fodder-production base needed for livestock feed- 
ing. 


Based on the upward trend in production, some expect- 
ed area expansion and normal weather conditions, cotton 
output could well exceed the 1981 national goal of 9.3 
million tons. A repeat of last year’s extremely favorable 
cotton growing weather could produce the third consecu- 
tive year of record crops. At present, the chief concern is 
that abnormally warm weather and light snowfall in the 
mountains of Soviet Central Asia may cause a shortage 
of irrigation water for the 1981 crop. 

Sunflowerseed production in 1981 is planned at 6.4 
million tons, almost 17 percent below the 1980 plan. 
Despite a lowering in the sunflower production target, 
fulfillment is doubtful; in the last four years, average 
annual sunflowerseed output has totaled only 5.3 million 
tons. Total output in 1980 reached 4.65 million tons. Sun- 
flowerseed production in the USSR has been stagnating 
for several years because of the lack of hybrid varieties 
and disease problems, which the Soviets cite as reasons 
for the significant lowering of production goals. As a 
result of the poor performance, the Soviets have had to 
boost soybean imports. This import dependence may be 
reflected in the lower goal for sunflowerseed production; 
the trend is likely to continue into the next few years. 

Soviet efforts to raise and stabilize sugarbeet produc- 
tion have been plagued by weather problems, shortages 
of labor for field work, and difficulties in recovering the 
crop. For 1981, if weather conditions are good, a produc- 
tion level of 90-95 million tons is considered optimistic. 

The potato crop fared the worst of all crops during 
1980. This year, production is planned at 90 million tons. 
The January decree encouraging private-plot output 
might help stimulate potato production, but in any case, 
90 million tons is well within levels of past performance, 
and likely to be attained with favorable weather. 

Planned 1981 vegetable production is 28 million tons, 
and is below 1980 planned output. Actual vegetable out- 
put in 1980 amounted to 26 million tons and missed the 
target by 9 percent. The planned figure for 1981 will be 
very hard to meet, although the incentives to expand 
private plots, gardens, and kitchen-gardens could be help- 
ful. 

The 1981 plan for meat production calls for 16 million 
tons (slaughter weight), up only 2 percent above the 
1980 revised plan but 6 percent above 1980 output. Along 
with grain output, the meat production goal is one of the 
most optimistic in the agricultural sector. With prospects 
of another tight feed situation in 1981, a potato shortage, 
and questionable fodder supplies, it is possible that fur- 
ther adjustments in livestock numbers will take place in 
the first half of 1981. These adjustments may temporari- 
ly improve meat supplies. After June, assuming normal 
weather, grain and feed supplies could improve and allow 


modest gains in the average weights of livestock sent to 
slaughter. The mild 1980-81 winter already has helped 
conserve feed supplies to some extent. Therefore, it is 
probable that 1981 meat output could reach about the 
1980 level of 15.1 million tons and possibly exceed it by a 
small margin. On the other hand, if the Soviets elect to 
maintain livestock inventories at any cost, meat output 
could drop below the 1980 level. These two scenarios sug- 
gest meat output in the range of 14.8-15.3 million tons. 
It is unlikely that the Soviets would accept two consecu- 
tive years of declining meat output and resultant shor- 
tages. Thus, they will probably take any measure to 
maintain 1981 output at least at the 1980 level. The new 
decree on private-plot production is a good example of 
the type of action that would likely be involved in 
improving feed efficiency and in expanding meat output. 

The 1981 plan for milk production called for 95 million 
tons, the same as the revised 1980 plan. The USSR went 
into 1981 with record cow inventories. Despite large cow 
inventories, milk yields have declined in the past 4 
years—from poor roughage availabilities or from other 
inherent problems. Unless conditions improve significant- 
ly, it is likely that 1981 milk output will show some 
decline from 1980’s output of 91 million tons. 

The 69.3 billion eggs planned for this year is 2.5 per- 
cent above the revised-upward 1980 plan. With the 
upward trend in egg production in the past several years 
and preferential treatment for the poultry sector, as indi- 
cated in 1980, fulfillment of the 1981 goal is foreseen. 

The plan for wool, set at a modest 472,000 tons and 
slightly lower than the revised 1980 plan, probably will 
not be met. 

The likely plan shortfalls in the three key areas of 
grain, oilseeds, and meat have important international 
implications. In 1981, the Soviets will probably again 
import massive amounts of grain as they try to rebuild 
stocks and sustain livestock herds. Their efforts at ration 
improvement dictate greatly expanded imports of corn 
and soybean meal. The Soviets have found other sources 
of supply in the short-run, but the United States remains 
the only reliable source for large scale exports of these 
commodities. Accordingly, the Soviets probably view the 
approaching termination of the U.S.-USSR_ Grain 
Agreement—and the related prospect of the suspension 
denying them complete access to U.S. commodities relat- 
ed to their feed-livestock economy—as a matter of criti- 
cal economic interest. One can assume, therefore, that 
they will seek to arrive at an accomodation with the 
United States that would either permit an extension of 
the Grain Agreement, or lead to a resolution of the U.S. 
sales suspension. (Anton Malish, Angel Byrne) 


POSTSCRIPT 


On April 24, 1981, the President announced his decision to 
terminate the U.S. sales suspension on agricultural commo- 
dities and phosphates. The decision came after a full and 
complete study of the sales suspension which began as soon 
as President Reagan took office, and which took into account 
national security, foreign policy and agricultural needs. 
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Table 1--Area, yield, and production of grain, USSR, 5-year averages, and 1971-79 annual 











Year 5 Wheat : Rye Ss Barley Oa tse me COMTMm ae Ole err: 
A \ewatetre 9 Shoresliovs Ge 7 teolezlk & : : : : L/, 








1,000 hectares 





Area: $ 
1966-70 average 2 EGR ZS:0 48,894 67,174 IRD 05 ZO RSS 8,680 Sue 10,876 
LAL ZO Og4 43,341 64,035 5 S07! 21,566 Saks S¥2 Boe. 953.05 
Oi 2: Bes Ss, A375 513 58,492 8,160 Zl 2Oo IIb 5 Sy5r8) 4,012 10,867 
INS} > 185340 44,815 63, 15) UPON DS), Srteall TL 5 teKel7/ 4,031 IL PAIS) 
1974 Lomo O 41,066 Io), Oi Dev IG Swe OE: als Sve" 35995 oO 
oS 2 TM) Ses} NT, Seed Gl, 9 Soo 8,010 BV ae Syl EO ZO D2 NWO als, 
Average 2 USSR e433 ASO 2) 61,469 8,500 28500 0 slik, Sule 35 SS 10,743 
SHS: W248 42,219 59,467 oF 035 34,261 LZ '69 55 SHO) 10,425 
eo Te7, ae 20 sal: 2 41,318 62,030 6,697 34,514 13,026 35 OY ILO) AES) 
1978 23). ae BS) 5 IS) 62,898 Ws WLS) 32,690 IDO 7 2p) O26 
LYS) BAS). 7S} 38,964 57,682 6,476 37,005 12239) 2,667 10, 282 
1980 5 225 JO, 920 61,473 8,638 So WL ors} Za LORDS 
Average BB PORTO ND). 38) Os HILO Tel 34,009 12 , 080 Dd SNS) INO 72a 
Metric tons per hectare 
Yields 2/ 
1966-70 average Lie) geet 1.34 Wee i DO ile sks! De HD ih thee} 
AL 2 ao 1 LS 1.54 i435 1.60 LS? bes XS) Le Z0 
O72 96 1230. 1.47 IES lo d5 GRE 2.44 LoOY 
ROW Dey TO ihe 35) 1.74 dl 53} LOT lod Bho 283 1.44 
1974 2.40 5 8)5) 1.40 55) Is HA ee 2 335105 LgBS 
ISHS) Makes a //10) OW ies es) LO IOS 2.74 Ou 
Average 2.26 Delo) WA) 1756 1553) ihe spl 2.82 16u8 
1976 Dn Ne) 1.24 ROS! Leos OS Sa 3.06 1.45 
LOT, Ds Sib 397 1.48 le 27 aS 1.41 Sig AG) 1.24 
1978 Ye Ne tl Shah Lo WZ WHS 1.90 Io Ss) 335 5)3) LL SAS 
E)7/S) BSOS Tha Bis} 1.56 1.26 ike 310 1.24 Saks} are) 
1980 Ze) Les 1.60 LS Ik Sys) ho Z7 3.26 Iey25) 
Average Does] Lg Ae 1.64 The ALL Lalo at B24 WRZ2 
1,000 metric tons 
Production: e 
1966-70 average B87 35, cee 54,304 HD), US 12,834 30,454 Ua 8)SMo) 5 SNe ISS 
EFL BAT Titel DOS 98,760 ZO Samay ell 14,650 5 57) LES UG 
LOZ. 2 22915380 56, og 835993 DOS) 36,813 145095 95890 11,874 
973 uO e4 35 60,349 109,784 LORS 9 55,044 W/o Eko 13 R2N6 M5 Zul 
1974 OIG SW). US 835913 lp p2 23 54,208 IS), KOZ 12,104 145953 
LOS IP SISOS PBS) Syl 66,224 9,064 35,808 IFAS fe325 ye Le, 
Average 2 AND 47,345 88,935 il 5493) A ASS) 14,812 HORA US 12,810 
1976 > 44,594 Dh PANS: 96,882 19 Iu O95 538) iG peleles LO; 138 15,092 
TH a Sila eiyal 40,190 OZ ako 8,480 52,687 18,407 OR 7,9) My ONES) 
1978 Teo 8e 829 yO) / e209 3.6 13} ot 62,118 18,578 8,898 13,248 
JUSS) Sieh LT) Sl KO DOR 207 U3} 47,954 IPS). 16) Sh oe ORS oy, 
1980 :3/49,600 3/48,500 4/98,100 4/10,200 3/43,500 3/15,000 4/9,700 3/12,700 
Average 3/ : 50,682. 648,975. 99,657 10,879 55,159 17,050) Wee qvommmiorags 
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Ly Includes millet, buckwheat, rice, pulses, and miscellaneous grains. 

2/ Calculated from area and production data when official yield data are not available. 
3/ Estimate. 

4/ Preliminary. 


Total 
grain 
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1175937 
120,158 
126,738 
127,187 
1270921 
123,988 


127,760 
130,344 
128,465 
126,351 
126,588 
127,902 


1.54 
1.40 
1.76 
1.54 
15 OS 
1.47 


ews 
1.50 
1.85 
1.42 
1.49 
1.60 


WGI! 5 Nw 


181,175 
168,238 
222,530 
195,708 
140,118 
181,554 


223,755 
195,727 
237,390 
179,176 
4/189, 200 
205,050 
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Table 6--January 1 livestock numbers and animal units in terms of cows, USSR, 
1955, 1960-82 


- ; : - ; : Total 

Year ;: Cattle : Hogs : Sheep : Goats : Horses : Poultry : animal 
: Total : Cows 1/ : Total : Sows : ; : : Seunitsec/ 

-- Million head -- 

1955 5 2060 26.4 31.0 NA 99750 14.0 1 a 3/375.0 3/86.8 
1960 2422 33.9 53.4 4.22 136.1 7.9 110 oe WEES} 10935 
LI6E SMR .6 34.8 58.7 4.70 133.0 7.3 eee! mse, Bir 
1962 Oe 36.3 66.7 NA 13755 7.0 9.4 542.6 118.5 
seo) EO Loy iil) 38.0 70.0 NAL 1395s 6.7 9.1 550.4 T2354 
1964 ry gospers 38.3 40.9 NA 133.9 Del rofeg) 449.1 LO e2 
1965 Spe Oo) oak 38.8 52.8 NA 125.2 5.4 jn 456.2 He Set 
1966 sy 9334 3953 3926 4.11 12958 sae 8.0 490.7 LAO 
1967 re Sey fee 40.2 58.0 3.81 HS TeaS) 5.5 8.0 516.3 124.2 
1968 eo ae 40.4 50.9 3.36 138.4 ded 8.0 528.4 22d 
1969 eo ee 40.1 49.0 ahh) 140.6 5.6 8.0 546.9 Vas! 
1970 te Ee” 39.4 56.1 3662 130.7 51 lags: 590.3 122.6 
he A dw hk ye 39.8 67.5 4.04 BS Ouest) 5.4 7.4 652.7 130.5 
LO L2 2©102.4 40.0 Tao 4.02 IESE IR) leat de 3 686.5 134.4 
1973 7 #104,0 40.6 66.6 395 13 9al 5%. 6 fir 700.0 HS! 
1974 2 L063 41.4 70.0 4.03 142.6 iad 6.8 14447 13850 
1975 oO 1 41.9 1 Lies 4.02 145.3 oe) 6.8 792.4 141.6 
1976 * 11160 41.9 5/89 Sarl 141.4 Del 6.4 734.4 136.9 
1977 el LOSS 42.0 63.1 SF file) 13975 ed 6.0 TIOe0 138.4 
1978 ke 42.6 70.5 4.04 141.0 5.6 Shes) 882.3 143.9 
1979 eel La. 1 43.0 U[SIXe) 4.17 142.6 5.5 Dial 946.9 147.0 
1980 wel Le 43.3 7389 4.28 143.6 5.8 52 6 980.9 148.7 
1981 callow 43.4 J See 3/ 141.5 93/5259 883/5-3 9) 3/1,000 148.8 
198203/ S16. 43./ 130) NA NA NA S05) 1,000 NA 


e 
a 


NA = Not available. 

1/ Revised series beginning 1966; excludes cows placed on feed for slaughter. 

2/ In terms of cows. Conversion ratios as follows: Cattle (other than cows) .6; 
hogs .3; total sheep and goats .1; horses 1.0; and poultry sQ25 

3/ Estimate. 
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Table 7--USSR livestock and poultry numbers on state and collective farms by first of month, 
1975-81 


ee ap RR RR LT I aS 
. ° . ° ° 


~ Year and 


Category Salle a th eD sane ra ler A : Ma 7 JUNE Se dULy sau + -oept. ss) Oct.s i.e NoVes.m DEC. 





-- Million head -- 


Cattle f 
LTS SUS 81.0 B22 83.9 86.0 87.0 86.5 86.6 85.8 84.6 SIc9 eos a4 
1976 aise fits! 82.9 ayo in! | rales peut testo 0 87.8 ba iw! 87 56 86.7 85.0 8652580305 
LO77 sats 4 85.0 86.0 87.6 3927 90.6 90.2 89.8 88.9 87.1 elec. Helos 
1978 “n=O 56 86.8 88.1 39.9 VOI 92.5 91-8 916 90.8 89.2 88.6 88.2 
L979 eho) Coa 89e2 ol 93 nu PEA O29 92.3 91.4 90.1 8953 88.9 
1980 9 50 88.9 89.6 91.6 93.4 94.0 93.5 9351 i aed 90.8 90.0 89.6 
LIE : NA 89.4 90.0 
Cows : 
1975 2 0 50 26.8 26.8 210 eZ disee 27.4 Fat Es) Zip 27.4 2/33 2143 pele 
1976 he ear 27.2 Clan Die Mee in Li oJ 2720 27.4 Zhe d 27.0 Pee MMAR 
Tors Ted 6 O 28.1 28.1 265 3 cos 28.7 28.8 28.8 28.7 td ste 25.5, Ome Oa, 
297S ee. oD 28.8 28.8 PASS UN Gast ss! Lese's 29.3 Zoe 2953 2973 pA Bap Phe MNG nae Jey? 
B99 : 29.4 290 Coe Phe eS i dge FAS) 29./ 2947 29.6 29.6 255) 29.4 29.4 
1980 ee Le] 2950 2953 2956 B2907, 29.8 2989 4a eS) 29.8 2957 29.6 “29.16 
1981 £ NA 29.6 29.6 
Hogs : 
L975 aeao . 6 ye oa D203 FOI0 55.2 55.6 56.8 54.3 49.6 46.4 43.9 
1976 41.9 41.2 41.2 41.8 43.8 45.6 45.5 48.3 HR 7 49.3 48.8 47.7 
MEPL Y on Ey ER} 48.6 49.1 4921 250.2 51.4 D220 54.7 SoS) 54.9 D4. 2) soe 
1978 wey 53.0 53.6 Dae /' 254.6 Daas 56.5 epee) 59.0 58.4 Diet Go0.) 
L979 Cees’) 35.0 Shell 54.9 55.6 56.6 57.0 58.2 58.5 58.5 Sie) eee) 
1980 hee 4 54.9 54.3 54.4 55.0 5360 56.0 58.0 asia 58.2 57.7 56.6 
1981 NA 55.4 Dez 
Poultry : 
nO 75 2 401.58. 404,95 444,3°0498.8 547048 (57752 5739 3R94/ «3 483.5 418587 3/6.2 361.8 
1976 3596.6 369365 395.9% 433.4 47Gy5F 504:0 § 506e1 9550059 481.6 459.3 444.4 434.9 
LOT? 2443/27 442.95 470.4 51322 564.66 598.0 5 59/750n0594.9 Dhesd 58005 ¢ 518.5 50309 
1978 Soles) S902, S28ete w/e. 2 O2oe0—8 O01 4 64454 660445.5 Dasa “S29 oalep 9/36 L B55 60 
bees) OAD ed pltie ds COG gOl’.) O/1, 0B POI.) . OS creo. 666.6 635.3 616.1 593.4 
1980 592.0 oou.0 606.0" 642.5 G8S.0" 7106-9 70450 > 7707.6 697.8 075.0" 655.5 634.8 
1981 : NA» °6245.1 651.3 
Sheep and 
goats : 
1975 LO. OUMLL sO te Lats SUL SOs Laos OemLOLe/) “Las omerazieu Lao. bees BL 2 smeL Loe. 
1976 PL iOs a) elie Bill 2s melo 9 Lace lee ls44. 4 1407358 136.6 LSinOeede2et, Wid. cello. 2 
ie Pi ei 2114.4. Ii Soel 24. 3 lobe 1a 2149.2 Lake 1a0 eo 135 .6.2124.6 (119515 116.4 
1978 P Lo sOte Lote Le SOM Let Leos 48 eh 042. 14 te ele es S622 sind Cele ae oe 2 
Ve) > lb. Oe keveOn 20.239, 7 151.07 5009 146.50 el42.0 [36.0 lei See LOLS 5.0 
1980 : 117,47 119.8?" 126059 157.8 [48% 4" ~14858 143.9) rau 153% Oe mL Eee LO.) 


1981 NA 117.7: 124.4 


NA = Not available. 
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Table 9--Production of principal livestock products, USSR, 5-year averages, and 1966-80 annual 


. Meat 5 e 
Year : : Beef : sutton ys : | Milky: Wool) 2/ ake gs 
> Total .: and (3 Pork 1/ +: lamb, and 2/Poultryss Others: : : 





> veal : oat 

Seaton PP OOORMEEE LCs CONS Sea a a ea aaa Millions 

1966 : 10,704 ral 4,465 933 745 184 75,992 SWial ST Giz 
1967 Ci al he a bey De UOL 4,456 1,028 764 186 79,920 394 Soe yall 
1968 : 11,648 5,213 4,079 15029 817 210 S2,295 415 325079 
1969 2 ii 770 5,569 4,094 969 866 2 fe 81,540 390 37,190 
NBS, SeiZe 27.6 a5 393 4,543 1,002 L072 269 83,016 419 40,740 
Average Hd ti lego toi De Lol 4,327 992 853 224 $05553 398 35,840 
LOT oes y4 SO Sy ay! 996 Less 280 83,183 429 45,100 
LoFZ on 15*,.633 he 2 5,445 923 L257 306 Solan 420 47,910 
1973 Ce MES Wal f os. USE 954 ee 324 88, 300 433 512154 
1974 : 14,620 6, 384 SOLS 974 1,420 827 ST, 760 462 55,009 
1975 : 14,968 6,409 5,651 1,014 1559 355 90,804 467 57,463 
Average : 14,004 5,985 5,394 972 ooo 318 87,446 442 51,427 
1976 2 155583 6,615 4,343 885 Ly4t1 329 89,675 436 56,187 
1977 2 1,722 6,888 4,950 894 sles NI) 299 94,929 459 61,194 
1978 el DOL 7,086 a 302 921 15902 290 94,677 467 645517 
LOTS : 15,481 7029 Eyton 870 25017 276 93,34) 472 65,585 
1980 3/ toe LUO 6,800 5,000 900 oe LOO 300 90,700 462 67,700 


Average 3/ : 14,877 6,884 4,977 894 1,824 299 92,664 459 637.037 





1/ Including fat. 
2/ Greasy basis. 
3/ Preliminary. 
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Table 10--Government procurements of livestock products, USSR, 
5-year averages, annual, 1971-80 and 1981 plan 


Total meat 1/ : Milk : 
Year : SLive eCareasse: mand mitk « ‘Eggs & Wool 2/ 
> weight : weight ; products : ; 
Se ieee ey TS OOURtC ONS ——————— Millions 1,000 tons 

1961-65 average : 8,554 5,246 Blecoe 8,665 369 

1966-/08averages = 9115610 (2518 43,197 14,404 412 
1971 : A4.-163 9,203 47,078 21,570 457 
LOT? an 023 ORT 12 48,443 24,299 452 
1973 = 914,695 9,471 52,978 27,544 470 
1974 EOL /, 10,474 55,768 30,892 507 
1975 2 hLow/O5 10,861 56,296 33,065 DLE 

Average f) 81D 5367 9,944 aed a5) 27,474 479 
1976 Se 1 LOS 9,307 56,220 32,897 481 
1977 : 16,286 10,186 60,762 36,831 Siz 
1978 Sey 4 10,588 60,368 39, 288 528 
1979 ~ 163692 10,430 58,954 41,050 538 
1980 fo 5.900 9,900 57,300 43,100 NA 

Average : 16,204 10,082 Og tell. 38 ,633 NA 
1981 Plan pee «G00 NA 61,000 43,100 528 
1982 : 
1983 
1984 
1985 

Average 


—eEeEeEeEeEeEeee—eeEe————e——————————————————— a Ss - 


NA = Not available. 
1/ Livestock and poultry. 
2/ Greasy basis. 
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Table 13--Area, yield, and production of selected nongrain crops, USSR, 5-year averages, and 
1971-80 annual 


Year : “Seed =; Sugar-: Sun= : Fiber : Potatoes : Vege- : berries, : Tobacco 
: cotton : beets : flowers : flax : : tables : grapes 1/: 2/ 
1,000 hectares 
Area: : 
1966-70 average : 2,527 a0 62 4,837 1,341 8,238 1,440 2,029 144 
ine)yak RO Sh SAIL 4,498 1,244 7,894 Too On2/2 160 
NY TZ AD 3,486 4,394 geal 7,960 La syis) 3,264 169 
Ls) 3) eee ae 3}, By5)3! 4,745 1,245 8,017 GA 3,268 168 
1974 TEZR OSU 3} oh 4,686 1520 7,983 17035 35339 L72 
OS t 12,924 3,666 4,045 L215 Uso Ue L052 3,573 L7s 
Average - (2,610 S527 4,474 1,234 AOS 1,601 3,304 168 
1976 50 hte 9a 8) BXe 4,534 Liens 7,087 ee OZ 3,356 183 
US se F279 92 $)7Houl 4,574 e209 7,067 L367 3513/0 182 
1978 37 SAO B63 4,558 yt 97 7,042 1,646 3,345 165 
JOYS =~ 3,090 30/3) 4,334 1,046 6,966 1,654 Sq Ae, 170 
1980 3/ z, By la 8) 7/ANG, 4,353 Ib TLINs 67.936 13,715 NA 169 
Average 3/ 3s, 35043 3,745 iN Gel 1,156 7,020 1,629 NA 174 
Metric tons per hectare 
Yield: : 
1966-70 average : 2.41 22.8 he 2 34 1 13.2 yo Uf 1.44 
yA : 250 ML, 1.26 oI) 11.7 1352 SEK} 1.44 
UY2 : Bot) BING 8 1.14 330 Bote! Wao? BSE) 1.64 
1973 : 2.80 24.7 > SD 13'85 13)5 5) 4.1 1.64 
1974 : BoOR 21.6 1.44 jae 10.1 Tee AL 367) LO 
WS : Pes [oye) 18.1 Te2o san kes 2 Se) 4.2 a7 
Average : 20/8 ke I 1.32 5 oe! bi NB vai Sots: Ihesloz? 
1976 : Poi 26.6 Teil'6 42 12.0 MS) 72 4.5 1.66 
O77 : PS)3} 24.8 1528 - 40 ilots} 14.6 bs 1.66 
1978 : 2.80 24.8 Nes ily oe 1d 72 IMGio IL 4.3 1.66 
1979 4 Yael) 20.4 le ce +30) 1360 15.6 eds 1.74 
1980 3/ : cpaly PALS: 1.07 NA 9.6 IES yes IL NA 1.66 
Average 3/ Sec. o8 23.6 Palo NA 168 ae NA 1.67 
1,000 metric tons 
Production: : 
1966-70 average : 6,099 81,118 6,389 458 94 ,813 19,472 oF FLO 207 
NO 7A eee LO TEP) 5 Wey) 5,663 486 B2 O5)5 20,840 2S 7.0 WE\D 
OZ. Bf Re 76,424 5,048 456 pol She | 19,941 O57 0 2a 
Ios >: 7,664 87,047 Ys XOS 443 108,200 25,927 ia}, ssl wD 
1974 es, 409 77,948 6,784 402 81,022 24,811 12,441 293 
WS: > 7,864 66,314 4,990 493 88,703 23,594 14,235 290 
Average Sif OST 75,984 5974 456 SO 7ae 22,974 127893 213 
1976 B By Aik! 99567 2 a 2ii 509 85 7102 245 oo. WS) 5 ACW 303 
1977 [2.65755 S3n099 5,904 480 83,652 24,149 T3215 302 
1978 [ORD OU) 93,488 Sao: 376 86,124 DU NOP 14,374 274 
LOWS g ©) dail 76,214 5,414 317 90,956 Pat IA is) 16,303 296 
1980 3/ 2 9,962 79,600 4,650 NA 66,900 2500 15,000 280 
Average 3/ mo 9 oe 88,454 5,316 NA 82,547 2A9),(Oshil 15,242 291 


NA = not available. 
1/ Bearing area. 

2/ Excluding mahorka. 
3/ Preliminary. 
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Table 15--Production of cotton, wool, and linen yarn and cloth, USSR, 5-year averages, 
and 1971-80 annual 


Cotton g Wool : Linen : Other 
> Yarn SCloth’: Yarn "Cloth “9 Yarn Cloth’: cloth Us Totalecioth 


1,000" femitl. sq. 4000 mil .sq.°1,000 mil. sq. mil. sq. mil. sq. 


eLONnS meters tons meters tons meters meters meters 
1961-65 average 229 5,139 238 466 199 523 947 LsO7D 
1966-70 average : 1,398 6,019 303 581 242 658 1,182 8,440 
19/1 Ba Ge)S 65397 Syl 675 264 760 1,410 9,242 
Oy el Oe 6,421 377 681 264 UUS LeSOs 9,384 
1973 7,535 6,578 393 703 267 796 1,600 9,677 
1974 sb 5o 3 6,624 408 724 267 796 1,689 9,833 
1975 oe gery 5) 6,634 417 740 260 TS. 1,803 9,956 
Average ¢ 1,938 6,531 393 705 264 781 15601 9,618 
1976 27 1588 6,779 429 764 268 807 15930 10,280 
1977 97 6,811 437 113 269 817 2,006 10,407 
1978 8 th v2 7/ 6,967 447 781 268 830 2,076 10,654 
1979 ales ewe Way 450 774 245 768 2,136 10,655 
1980 § NA NA NA NA NA NA NA 10,700 
Average : 103339 


a ee ee ee eee 


NA = Not available. 
1/ Includes silk cloth and cloth made from hemp and jute fiber. 


Source: Narodnoe Khozyaistvo, SSSR, various issues. 
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Table 16--Trade in cotton, wool, and linen yarn and cloth, USSR, 5-year 
averages, and 1971-80 annual 


Category and Years : Cotton : Wool : Linen 
VaCnueececlotcn > varneruuLothe $; Yarnvess Cloth 


1,000 million 1,000 million 1,000 million 


tons meters tons meters tons meters 

Imports 
1961-65 average : 3] 81 1 18 NA 6 
1966-70 average : 18 123 13 12 NA 6 
oe : real 152 18 15 NA a 
1972 ; 23 168 yak ity NA 9 
LIS : 20 148 2 15 NA 6 
1974 ; 18 146 10 16 NA 8 
(BR : 30 181 10 19 NA 7 

Average : 23 59 14 16 NA 7 
1976 : 29 184 11 es) NA i 
LOT? : 35 190 iD 14 NA iit 
1978 : 32 186 7 13 NA 12 
LoLg : 20 168 7 12 NA 10 
1980 ; 
Exports 
1961-65 average 6 270 NA 4 NA 2 
1966-70 average 5 336 NA ai NA 5 
1971 5 324 NA ‘ge NA 3 
1972 5 306 NA 1.0 NA 3 
1973 5 254 NA Be, NA 4 
1974 3 E72 NA 9 NA 5 
1975 vi 248 NA 4S) NA 4 

Average 4 261 NA 9 NA 4 
19976 i 244 NA Af) NA 4 
1977 1 234 NA deg NA 5 
LSS 1 204 NA 1.8 NA 6 
L979 1 161 NA 2.0 NA 6 
1980 





NA = Not available. 


Source: Vneshnyaya Torgovlya v SSSR, various issues. 
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Table 19--USSR sugar production and trade, 5-year averages and 1961-80 annual 





: Industrial production : Imports : 
Year : Total fot which ys: Raw : Refined : Exports 
: : from beets : Total : From Cuba : : refined 


==) 1 OOO) metric. tons /—— 


1961 i. menare NA 3,345 3,345 232 414 


1962 : 7,800 NA 2233 2eo3 232 792 
1963 : 6,219 DyeyewAs! 996 996 ie 802 
1964 : 8,208 7,032 15859 ooo. Fi 348 
1965 : 11,037 8,924 ZL, ie Ye Hl 3 604 

Average : 8,328 NA 2,153 Phe ep Negi DIZ 
1966 : 9,740 8,295 1,841 1,841 2 993 
1967 $ 95939 8,453 2,480 2,480 3 1,032 
1968 : 10,766 9,030 1752 1,749 3 13500 
1969 : 10,347 272 14332 L332 3 1,081 
1970 : 105221 8,139 35003 3,003 0 1,079 

Average : 10,203 8,638 2,082 2,081 2 1,097, 
1971 : O30 25 7,805 1,536 136 3 1,002 
1972 : 8,903 e307 1,658 L100 248 50 
1973 : 10,714 8,449 2,485 17603 7 43 
1974 : 9,446 7,848 L856 D656 18 95 
1975 : 10,382 7,445 SP AGO 2,964 4 53 

Average : 9,694 7,771 25 154 1eSL2 82 249 
1976 : 9,249 6,162 3,343 3,068 383 the 
1977 : 12,036 8,173 4,287 Syolstop4 458 81 
1978 : 12,209 8,605 33.990 33797 3 162 
1979 : 10,647 7,293 ya 'O6 37 07 294 226 
1980 : 10,100 1/6,700 33150 eye Omar 220 Hye) 

Average : 10,848 SUED Stay) LU) Sita Fl Soo egy ALL 1/138 


NA = Not available. 
1/ Estimate. 


Source: Narodnoe Khozyaystvo, and Vneshnyaya Torgovlya, various issues. 


Table 20--Soviet agricultural imports 1974-79, by value 


Commodity 


Animals for slaughter 
Breeding animals 

Meat and meat products 

Milk and milk products 
Egg and egg products 
Grains 

Wheat flour 

Rice 

Vegetables and potatoes 
Fruits and berries, fresh 
Dried fruit 

Processed fruits and 
berries 

Nuts 

Sugar, raw 

Sugar, refined 

Coffee, cocoa, tea 
Spices 

Alcoholic and non-alcoholic 
drinks 

Tobacco, raw 

Tobacco products 

Furs 

Raw hides 

Oilseeds 

Natural fibers 

Wool 

Animal fats including 
butter 

Vegetable oils 
Technical fats and oils 

Seed and planting 
materials 


Total agricultural imports 


1974 


112.6 

4.4 
476.7 
250 
Lhe d 
706.7 
1.9 
69.4 
181.1 
190.5 
DLs. 


Sled 
107.0 
806.3 

9.1 
384.1 
21.8 


39 Ze 3 
143.0 
233.0 
6.9 
87.3 
38.8 
“faye Ps) 
356.0 


10.2 
36.2 
29.8 
86.9 


55 0656.1 


i te WD) 


1976 


1977 


1978 


-Mititon-dollars 1/ —— 


86.3 


9,137.6 


101.1 
BS, 
579.7 
33.8 
29.5 
2,968.3 
88.0 
10203 
274.4 
264.0 
48.4 


2955 
78.5 

1 950.9 
134.7 
455.6 
Pa GS) 


505.8 
212.0 
314.4 
Zet 
Oda 
454.3 
247.5 
304.2 


10.5 
58.3 
32.6 


105.1 


115.8 
6.3 
691.7 
42.2 
87.6 

ie 371 90 
102.6 
129.6 
iy 
262.0 
87.6 


Ld 2 ed 
146.3 
2,592.8 
111.8 
615.2 
31.2 


D32e8 
233.8 
323,57 

2.9 

6.6 
390.3 
234.9 
368.1 


67.9 
83.1 
47.0 


193 eck 


76.5 
7.0 
257.7 
35.0 
yp 
2,416.9 
66.0 
tode3 
391.4 
300.6 
83.4 


125.3 
118.1 
3a 251 
1.5 
615.0 
35.9 


G21 2 
224.1 
365.4 

2.8 
52.4 
270.8 
ize 
417.6 


47.0 
83.5 
68.6 


128.6 


1979 


134.7 
15.8 
844.4 
50.2 
42.9 
3,425.8 
172.5 
216.8 
446.4 
370.1 
131.6 


136.0 
114.9 
3,116.5 
60.6 
739.2 
38.0 


ALT a3 
246.5 
403.1 

a ry 

89 2 
542.2 
177.8 
484.1 


216.4 
146.4 
160.4 


120.8 


9533901 §95121.3°10, 245.2) 13,318 33 





1/ Soviet official data converted at 1 ruble = $1.32Mn 19745.1 ruble = $1.34 in 
1975; 1 ruble = $1.33 in 1976; 1 ruble = 


1 ruble = $1.52 in 1979. 


Source: Vneshnyaya torgovlya v SSSR, 1975-79. 


$1.34 in 1977; 1 ruble = $1.46 in 1978; 
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Table 22--Soviet agricultural exports, 1974-79 by value 


Commodity 


Meat and meat products 
Milk and milk products 
Grains 


Flour and pulse products : 


Vegetables, fruits 

and nuts 

Sugar and confectionary 

Alcoholic and non- 
alcoholic drinks 
Tobacco products 

Furs 

Raw hides 

Oilseed, tobacco and 
other raw materials 
Natural fibers 

Wool 

Animal fats including 
butter 

Vegetable oils 
Technical fats and oils 
Seeds and planting 
materials 


Total agricultural 
exports 


Uj sovietworficialsdata converted at 1 ruble = 
in’f975-92" ruble =,S1 S3¢ingl9/76jeh, ruble = 


1974 


54.6 
3152 
822.1 
235-1 


Pi2miib7 «Gu2nG 2605 
Ai 


1975- li ruble ={$1.52 an, 197,95 


Source: 


= 1975 


1976 


peMidiionscollars)./ —-~ 


50.9 49.5 38.5 
34.6 36.0 36.4 
508,07 0me212.9 = 508.0 
173.0) Meese. le = 172.3 
31.6 24.9 29.5 
36.8 3525 33.0 
51e2 54.0 a7. 5 
6.3 4.9 6.2 
(2re me 08s 7 et. 4 
13 12.6 eT 
78.1 54.5 67.3 
936.3 1,033.2 1,375.9 
Wage gee i 5 
foal 51a 74.8 
3104 172.0% LEAT: 0 
22 53 ay 
25.6 22.3 40.5 
2,078.1 2,718.6 


Vneshnyaya torgovlya v SSSR, 1975-79. 


D7 fe: 


1978 


2,334.2 


Loy? 


PE RIE ES) 


Silvozein 19/74: iL ruble = por .34 


$1.34 inel 977 se). ruble Sil. 46ein 
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Table 25--Production of mineral fertilizers by type, USSR, 5-year averages, 
1971-80 annual 


: : : Ground : 
Year : Total : Nitrogen : Phosphate : phosphate : Potash : Trace 
4 : : rock : : elements 


=~; 000 >,met rie, tons?’ —— 


Standard gross weight: 


1966-70 average Be 440127 20,527 10,855 5,029 74,5638 78 
1971 2 61,398 29,550 14,826 5,420 11,556 66 
1972 : 66,066 31,945 15,663 219 13,061 78 
19:75 Sei 2eoo2 35,310 175305 Syke 14,224 98 
1974 wm o0,35/ 35,308 20,683 5,442 L3583.2 92 
1975 Bo 90,202 41,628 23,816 55.3,/3 19,097 88 
Average oda OL” 835, 34 18,459 5,430 14,754 84 
1976 26, 92,244. 412970 25,844 4,372 19,977 81 
1977 2 96,752 44,450 27 3822 4,320 20,063 97 
78 * (9759/6. §45-356 28,596 4,240 19,694 90 
1979 > 94,523 44,634 29,399 4,460 15,949 81 
1980 : 104,000 
Nutrient weight 1/ 
1966-70 average 2 L056 379 4,210 2,030 955 Oe Vlad 7 
LOT 1 2) 143670 ei fo) Lee 1,030 4,807 6 
1972 ay ol 55937 6,551. 2,929 1, O11 5, 433 7 
1973 a 174429 7,241 2250 1,026 5, 9LS 9 
1974 2) Lo aoe 7,856 3,868 1,034 6,586 8 
1975 Pb EN S035 4,452 1,059 7,944 8 
Average Se tel os O76 7,248 34 D1. L, 032 6,138 8 
1976 122,590 8,609 4,833 831 8,310 7 
1977 A PAGO 9,114 5,203 821 8,347 8 
1978 mor 653 9,299 5,347 806 8,193 8 
1979 ie 22g LOT 9, 1S. 5 497 847 6,635 7 
1980 : 


NA = Not available. 
1/ Nitrogen--20.5 percent N, phosphates--18.7 percent P205, grovad rock phosphates-- 
19 percent P7205, potash--41.6 percent K90. 
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